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MEN and SHIPS— 
Todays Unbeatable Team 


In Convoys Through Torpedo-Torn Waters; In Clang- 
ing Yards; In Training Classes; In Boiler Rooms and 
Deck Watches—Every Man Plays a Vital Roll in 
Our Integrated Drive 


By Rear 


AR PROBLEMS of the merchant 

marine are as all-embracing, as 
comprehensive as the war itself. They 
are global in their scope; myriad in num- 
ber. Those of us who have to cope with 
them are not in the fortunate position 
of the absent-minded professor who said, 
‘lye a thousand things to think about, 
and I can’t remember one of them.” Our 
maritime problems number far more 
than a thousand, and none of them 
canbe forgotten * * * 

The shipbuilding phase of cur war ef- 
fort has now shaped up to the point 
where it is not the problem it Was a year 
ago. We have been and still are con- 
stantly confronted with critical situa- 
tions in procurement of materials, par- 
ticularly steel. Despite that, we reached 
last month our goal of three ships a day 
delivered into service—a year after the 
launching of the first Liberty Ships of the 
Victory Fleet. We are on schedule— 
ahead of schedule—and have been able 
to advise the President that, barring 
shortage of materials, we shall meet his 
directive of 24,000,000 deadweight tons 
by the end of 1943 * * 


Ships, Men, Ciliesiites 


There is not as much glamor about 
Operations and personnel as there is in 
shipbuilding, particularly in wartime, but 
they are of vital importance. The Mer- 
chant Marine can function satisfactorily 
only as a coordinated unit—ships, men, 
operations! 

Prime Minister Churchill said recently, 
“Without ships we cannot live; without 





‘Excerpted from Admiral Land's address be- 
fore the recent American Merchant Marine 
Conference in New York City. 


Admiral Fmory S. Lanp. l 


I S. N. 
War Shipping Administrator’ 
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them we cannot conquer.” That is a 
forceful truism. Without saying it, the 
Prime Minister included in his word 
“ships” the men who build them and the 
men who sail them, the men who manage 
both the building and the sailing. What 
a team they are making in America 
today! 

Surely no other agency of Government 
has received better support from all quar- 
ters than have the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and the Maritime Com- 
mission. Few have taken the attitude, 
“The Government is handling the war; 
it isn’t my personal problem.” 

Of those few I ask, “Who is the Gov- 
ernment, except you?” and add, “If you 
don’t do your part, don’t blame the Gov- 
ernment should you slave later for Jap 
and Nazi masters, with no rights and no 
liberties.” 


Complex Problems Today 


War has created complex problems in 
ship operations. There can be no proper 
comparison between a nation’s wartime 
merchant-marine operations and those 
of peacetime. So different is this war 
in its scope and conduct that: not even 
the World War of a quarter-century ago 
affords us a precedent. We know that 
wartime ship operations are inherently 
inefficient considered in terms of normal 
procedure. They cannot be otherwise. 
Convoy alone makes that a fact! 

Even a casual study of the global 
geography of this war and a look at some 
of the ports we are required to use re- 
veals why operating efficiency, turn- 
around, loading, and other necessary op- 
erations are extremely difficult. Many 
ports are being used which were never 
utilized in peacetime except under emer- 


(Retired), Chairman, United States Maritime Commission, and 


gency conditions. Their facilities, their 
stevedoring, and all else that makes for 
successful and efficient operation of ship- 
ping are woefully lacking. 


Sea-Lane Marauders Can’t Win 


In addition there are those added 
hazards of war—the submarine, the 
bomber, the surface raider, and the 
mined areas. Shipping loSses that the 
United Nations have suffered attest to 
the damnedly efficient operations by our 
enemies of those marauders of the sea- 
lanes. They have struck often and 
struck hard. Knowledge that they must 
win quickly—win now, if ever—has in- 
spired the Axis aggressors to a frenzy of 
attack that never was equalled, not even 
at the peak of sea conflict in the last 
war. 

But they are not winning! We know 
now they won’t win! Production in- 
creases in the shipyards of this Nation 
alone are balancing the books. Ever- 
growing protection by our naval forces 
and adoption of new protective tech- 
niques have decreased the toll taken by 
enemy U-boats, particularly in our North 
Atlantic and Caribbean waters. No mili- 
tary secret is divulged when I tell you 
that the number of Axis submarines in 
Davy Jones’s locker is growing increas- 
ingly, month by month. 


The Supreme Sacrifice 


Do not draw the conclusion that we 
have stopped them. We have not. Not 
by a long shot. There are still enough 
of them on the loose to be literally a 
scourge of the seas. They are still a 
threat, and we shall continue to lose 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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War's Effect 


on Venezuela’s Economy 


MONG THE COUNTRIES of Latin 

America few have felt the effects of 
the war more than Venezuela, which has 
made such an important contribution to 
the cause of the United Nations with its 
production of petroleum for the allied 
war machine. 

During the first two and a half years of 
the conflict, Venezuela experienced three 
different phases of its effects. The first 
phase, running through 1940, concerned 
a readjustment to the loss of its markets 
for agricultural exports in continental 
Europe. The second phase, which began 
early in 1941 and reached its climax in 
January of this year, was notable as the 
period in which the production of pe- 
troleum in Venezuela reached an all-time 
high. The third phase began abruptly 
on February 16, 1942, when German sub- 
marines made an attack by shell fire on 
the oil refinery at the nearby island of 
Aruba, where part of the Venezuelan pe- 
troleum is refined. 

The subsequent reductions in petro- 
leum shipments, necessitating curtail- 
ment in production, and other disrup- 
tions in shipping in the Caribbean area 
had resounding repercussions on the 
economy of Venezuela. So intimately 
is the life of the country bound up with 
these factors that the disruptions af- 
fected every phase of activity in the 
country. 


Shows Solidarity With U. S. 


Venezuela had not waited until this 
hour, however, to show its solidarity with 
the United States. On December 12, 
only 5 days after Pearl Harbor, Venezuela 
declared that it would accord nonbellig- 
erent rights to any American country 
which was at war with any nonAmerican 
country. To show further friendship and 
accord, on December 31, 1941, it severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

The position of Venezuela was force- 
fully stated by Dr. Caracciolo Parra Pe- 
rez, the Venezuelan Foreign Minister, an 
his recent visit to the United States when 
he said “We are on the side of the United 
States, and we are cooperating to the 
limit of our capacity in the defense of 
the continent.” 


Agriculture’s Chief Problems 


The war has posed two major problems 
for Venezuelan agriculture. The first 


problem is the loss of former European 
markets and the second is how to in- 


crease the domestic production of food- 
stuffs in order to reduce the country’s 
dependence on imported foods. 

Exports of coffee and cacao normally 
account for more than half of total 
Venezuelan exports, excluding petro- 
leum. In 1938 almost three-fourths of 
the Venezuelan coffee and cacao found 
their market in Europe. But by 1940 
exports of cacao and coffee to Europe had 
dropped to 12.1 percent and 23.3 percent, 
respectively. Since 1940 the shipments 
to Europe have continued to decrease, 
and the United States is now the market 
for the major part of these exports. 

Exports of coffee from Venezuela in 
1941 amounted to 729,952 bags (of 60 
kilograms each), which represented an 
increase of more than 50 percent over 
the 1940 exportations. The United States 
took 67 percent of this coffee, though 
Venezuela overshipped its United States 
quota under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement by 190,000 bags. Argentina 
was the second most important buyer, 
taking 17 percent of Venezuelan coffee 
exports. 


Entire Cocoa Crop Exported 


The cocoa crop, which next to coffee 
is Venezuela’s most important agricul- 
tural export, amounted to over 12,200 
metric tons in 1941, all of which was 





Courtesy Pan American Union. 
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exported. Venezuela has a normal pro. 
duction of 18,000 metric tons, but none 
of the crops since 1938 have been that 
large. 

Export bounties on coffee, cocoa, and 
livestock were canceled by an executive 
decree of July 23, 1941, and, instead, the 
Central Bank was authorized to purchase 
dollars originating from these exports at 
the following rates: coffee, 4.60 bolivares: 
cocoa, 4.30 bolivares; and livestock, 4.30 
bolivares. The “cattle dollar” has since 
been suppressed, and in June the ex- 
change rate of the “coffee dollar” was 
reduced to 4.30 bolivares for washed cof- 
fee, 3.75 bolivares for husked coffee, and 
the “cocoa dollar” to 3.75 bolivares, 

Venezuela has been able to find buyers 
elsewhere for most of its agricultural 
products. But the second agricultural 
problem raised by the war, that of in- 
creasing domestic production of food- 
stuffs, remains unsolved. 


Supplying Local Food Needs 


Among the major foodstuffs consumed 
in Venezuela are corn, plantain, yucca, 
beans, sugar rice, potatoes, and wheat 
flour. Of these, only the first four named 
are supplied entirely from domestic pro- 
duction. Ninety percent of the wheat 
flour and 50 percent of the rice consumed 
must be imported. Sugar and potatoes 





La Guaira street scene. 
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must be supplemented by importations, 
as is also true of such other foodstuffs 
as powdered milk and lard. 

This dependency on imported food- 
stuffSs has made Venezuela particularly 
vulnerable to the disruption in normal 
shipping and food-supply conditions 
caused by the war. It has spurred the 
Government to renewed efforts in stimu- 
lating local production. 

The present agricultural program is 
giving particular attention to increasing 
the cultivation of rice, potatoes, oilseeds, 
and cotton, the last-named being impor- 
tant to the local textile industry. By 
establishing free public markets, by price 
regulation, and other aids, the Govern- 
ment is attempting to lower costs of pro- 
duction and marketing and thus make the 
cultivation of these products more profit- 
able. The use of improved agricultural 
implements and machinery has been par- 
ticularly encouraged. In the period from 
January 1, 1941, until March 1, 1942, 353 
tractors were imported for agricultural 
purposes. 


Rice and Potato Situation 


Agricultural machinery is especially 
necessary for the rice-growing project 
“Manati” in the Paez district of the State 
of Miranda. To supply the rice-produc- 
tion deficiency, an increase in cultivation, 
amounting to over 12,000 acres of irri- 
gated land, would be necessary. Until 
Venezuela can expand domestic rice pro- 
duction to this extent, it must depend on 
imports. Thus far Ecuador has been able 
to supply a sizable part of Venezuela’s 
rice imports. Formerly these rice im- 
ports came from Thailand. 

As already noted, the Government is 
also making a special effort to increase 
potato production. In the period May 
1, 1941, to April 15, 1942 the Agricultural 
and Cattle Bank imported 2,076 metric 
tons of seed potatoes for distribution. 
Another step taken by the Government 
has been to make the importation of 
potatoes subject to a special license. By 
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at Puerto Cabello. 


such measures as these it is hoped that 
the domestic production of potatoes will 
be stimulated. 


Forest Products Exploited 


In addition to developing agricultural 
production, Venezuela is also increasing 
the exploitation of its forest products. 
The most important of these to the war 
effort are rubber, balata, and quinine 
bark. The Venezuelan Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Stockraising is cooperating 
with the United States in the rubber- 
procurement program by organizing 
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rubber-gathering facilities. From the al- 
most unknown and untapped sources of 
raw rubber in the Orinoco Basin, Ven- 
ezuela hopes not only to obtain sufficient 
rubber for its sizable domestic needs but 
also to be able to supply important quan- 
tities to the United States. 

The Government is also taking steps 
to increase the production of balata, a 
rubber substitute which is found over 
wide areas of the forests of the State 
of Bolivar. Quinine bark has also been 
the subject of investigation by the Min- 
istry of Development, but no definite 
plans have yet been announced. 


Impetus to Manufacturing 


The war has given considerable im- 
petus to Venezuelan manufacturing, 
since increasing difficulties to commerce 
have made local manufacturing more 
profitable. Not only has impetus been 
given to the development of industry al- 
ready established, but the creation of 
new enterprises has been fostered. 

In view of the difficulties of securing 
merchandise, and for the purpose of de- 
veloping domestic industry, the Ministry 
of Development has called upon indus- 
trialists to cooperate in a program to 
plan increased production. The Minis- 
try has requested data pertaining to 
articles at present produced, maximum 
capacity when working 8 hours a day, 
estimated future production, and ob- 
stacles standing in the way of develop- 
ment. 


Broad Controls Established 


The Government, by means of execu- 
tive decree, has established control over 
labor relations and industries, designed 





country boy. 
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to meet the present emergency. To meet 
production shortages, the Ministry of 
Development is authorized to enforce, 
by simple resolution, special production 
measures designed to assure consumption 
needs. At the same time, the Ministry 
of Labor and Communications is au- 
thorized to establish labor conditions in 
industrial establishments. 

Included in this authority is the right 
to fix hours of labor, permit work on 
holidays, establish minimum compulsory 
wage scales, set up special conditions for 
hiring workers, establish the proportion 
between Venezuelan and foreign workers, 
and take other steps necessary to fulfill 
the purposes of the decree. These pow- 
ers, together with the price-contro] and 
rationing powers exercised by the Na- 
tional Price Control Board, give the Gov- 
ernment very broad controls over indus- 
trial production and distribution. 


Aid to New Ind ustries 


The Government is continuing its pro- 
gram of aid to new industries by extend- 
ing credits through the Banco Industrial, 
by providing technical information and 
propaganda, and by granting exemptions 
from import duties on machinery and 
raw materials. In 1941 these import 
duty exemptions amounted to over 15,- 
000,000 bolivares, or almost four times 
the exemptions granted during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Among the more important industries 
showing increased activity are textiles, 
meat packing, tires, and cement. Tex- 
tiles are the largest manufacturing group 
in Venezuela, and the textile industry has 
registered an increase in production of 
more than 33 percent during recent 
months. Among recent industrial de- 
velopments should be noted also the 
establishment of a branch factory of an 
American rubber manufacturing com- 
pany. This plant, located near Caracas, 
began operations late in 1941, but its 
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Oil-loading and refining port at Puerto de 
at El Tigre 


limited stocks of raw rubber have pre- 
vented it from operating at capacity, 
which is approximately 5,000 tires per 
month. Efforts are being made to meet 
the raw-material needs of this company 
from local rubber production. 


Meat-Canning Plant 


Of considerable importance to Vene- 
zuelan food supply is the recently com- 
pleted meat-canning plant at San Fer- 
nando de Apure. Located in the center 
of the cattle-raising district, the Gov- 
ernment-owned canning plant will help 
solve some of the problems of distribu- 





Wheat fields between Timotes and Chachopo, Venezuela—altitude, 8,700 feet 
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tion faced by this industry. Not only 
will the product be more readily avajl- 
able to local cansumers but canned meat 
may become a more important export, 
particularily to the nearby islands of 
Aruba and Curacao. 

A contract has been approved pro- 
viding for the establishment of a new 
cement plant at Guanta, the output of 
which would increase by half the do- 
mestic production of cement. 


Petroleum Developments 


Venezuelan petroleum has been play- 
ing an important and vital role in this 
War. As the chief oil-exporting country 
in the world, Venezuela has been a main 
source of supply for the United Nations. 
From Aruba and Curacao, where the bulk 
of Venezuclan oil is refined, has gone 
fue! for the British Navy and for the 
R. A. F. 

An all-time record in Venezuelan oil 
preduction was achieved in 1941, with 
output soaring to 33,353,770 metric tons 
and placing Venezuela second among 
the world’s oil-producing countries. The 
1941 production represented an increase 
of 21.5 percent over the 1940 output. 
Production in 1842 was maintained at a 
high level until February 16, 1942, when 
German submarines made an attack by 
shell fire on the oil refinery at Aruba. 
The depredations of the subsequent sub- 
marine campaign seriously restricted the 
movement of oil and occasioned drastic 
curtailment of production. More re- 
cently there has been a substantial re- 
covery in production from the low point 
reached in the early spring. 

The reduction in petroleum produc- 
tion has had two serious effects on the 
economy of Venezuela. It has resulted 
in considerable unemployment and 4 Sé- 
rious loss of revenue by the Government. 
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Lacking adequate storage for accumu- 
ating oil awaiting shipment, the oil com- 
panies have had to shut down many of 
their wells, even though such wells may 
suffer from deterioration if closed down 
for any length of time. The curtailment 
in operations has left large numbers of 
workers, particularly unskilled workers, 
without employment. 

The oil companies are assisting the 
Government in settling some of these un- 
employed in agricultural colonies, with 
the oil companies agreeing to help fi- 
nance the projects, and to pay each 
worker, thus settled, $4.50 weekly for a 
period of 30 weeks. 

The reduction in petroleum revenues 
received by the Government, which ac- 
count for well over one-third of the total 
State income, is equally, if not more, 
serious. The commerce in petroleum is 
by far the chief source of Venezuelan 
foreign exchange, the proportion in 1940 
having been 83 percent. Indirectly, the 
revenues from petroleum are used to fi- 
nance other governmental programs such 
as agricultural development and public 
works. A continued loss of petroleum 
revenues would eventually necessitate a 
serious curtailment of various Govern- 
ment programs. 


Gold, Diamonds, Iron Ore 


The only other important minerals be- 
sides petroleum produced in Venezuela 
are gold and diamonds. Gold forms an 
important export of the country and its 
production has been seriously affected 
by a lack of materials, such as dynamite, 
and the difficulty of obtaining equipment 
replacements — difficulties associated 
with the shortages of shipping and of 
strategic materials. The gold-mining 
companies, now operating on a reduced 
schedule, may have to suspend opera- 
tions entirely, thus adding to general un- 
employment. Some of these unemployed 
gould miners might find employment in 
the expanding diamond-mining indus- 
try. 

During 1941 Venezuela produced a 
total of 29,417 carats of diamonds, or 
more than double the 1940 production. 
The Venezuelan production § consists 
chiefly of industrial diamonds, which 
are of particular value to the war effort 


lron-Ore Development 


During recent months important steps 
have been taken toward the development 
of the large iron-ore deposits of El Pao, 
near San Felix on the Orinoco River, by 
the Iron Mines Company of Venezuela, a 
subsidiary of a prominent American steel 
corporation. This development, which 
is not scheduled for actual mining oper- 
ations for another 3 or more years, is 
providing employment for some 400 men. 

During the past year mercury deposits 
in the State of Lara have been opened 
and put in production, and work in the 
asbestos mines at Tinaquillo, State of 
Cojedes, was renewed. 

Since its economy is so iargely depen- 
dent on foreign trade, the disruptions 
caused by the war have had a most seri- 
ous effect on Venezuela. The trade sit- 
uation has had four major features: loss 
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Fruit stand in Venezuelan seaport city. 


of European markets, disruption of pe- 
troleum shipments, difficulties surround- 
ing importation, and an increase in 
inter-American trade. 


Foreign-Trade Position 


Up to this time, it does not appear 
that Venezuela has suffered seriously 
from loss of certain European markets, 
particularly for coffee and cocoa. There 
are no unwieldy stocks of these exports 
accumulating, since increased purchases 
by the United States and other countries 
have helped to. replace the former de- 
pendence on purchases by Germany, 
France, and other markets in continental 
Europe. 

The most serious foreign-trade prob- 
lem of Venezuela is the difficulty now 
encountered in obtaining imports. This 
involves the question of the shortage of 
available shipping as well as that of 
essential goods. 

Not only have there been shortages of 
wheat flour, rice, and other vital food- 
stuffs, but, also, inability to secure larger 
imports of machinery, iron reinforcing 
rods, and other similar products has 
threatened to curtail seriously the pub- 
lic-works program and many industrial 
activities of the country. This is true 
despite the fact that the United States 
is making every effort to furnish out 
of its own restricted stores the essential 
requirements of the countries of this 
hemisphere. 


Import Control Commission 


Venezuela is cooperating in seeing that 
a wise distribution is made of the allo- 
cated goods after they are imported. 
This control is exercised by the Import 
Control Commission whose functions 
were enlarged by an executive decree of 
May 18, 1942. The Commission has 
charge of the granting of import licenses 
for articles declared of prime necessity by 


the Ministry of Finance and the granting 
of “certificates of necessity’ for imports 
of articles which are restricted by the 
exporting country. Also, the Commission 
distributes the quotas assigned to Vene- 
zuela by countries which have established 
special export controls. In an effort to 
conserve local supplies, the export and 
reexport of certain articles such as pota- 
tces, corn, and cement have been made 
subject to special license. 


More Inter-American Trade 


A direct effect of the war on Vene- 
zuelan foreign trade has been an intensi- 
fication of its participation in inter- 
American trade. Not only has this 
meant substantial increases in the major 
trade, which is that with the United 
States, but there have been important 
developments in Venezuela’s commercial 
relations with the other countries of this 
hemisphere. It has already been noted 
that in 1941 Argentina was the second 
largest market for Venezuelan coffee. In 
return Argentina has supplied large 
quantities of wheat flour, so important 
to Venezuela. Other trade is developing 
with Brazil, Ecuador, Chile, and Uruguay. 


During the past 18 months commercial 
arrangements have been signed with 
Canada and Chile, the commercial agree- 
ment with the latter being the first ever 
signed between Venezuela and Chile. 
The modus vivendi with Brazil and the 
commercial agreement with Colombia 
were renewed. Another important agree- 
ment was the treaty signed between Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia providing for the 
demarcation of their common border and 
governing the navigation of their com- 
mon waterways. These agreements, to- 
gether with a growing exchange of com- 
mercial missions and of trade informa- 
tion, all indicate the quickening interest 
in inter-American trade. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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lost 75 percent of its chemical plants Austria, Hungary, and southeastern eign trade, as shown in table 1 (part I of Nut 
to the newly created state of Czecho- Europe. this article, FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY | 
slovakia. The remaining plants, mostly up 
refining units, no longer able to compete B 
with larger Swiss, German, and Belgian Cze 
concerns, experienced considerable diffi- nen 
culty. Production capacity of the Aus- che 
trian chemical industry was utilized only of } 
40 percent from 1930 to 1933, and 60 per- | 
cent in 1936. Coal-tar dyes, medicinal = 
preparations, and fertilizers had to be acq 
imported, and about 70 percent of the ros 
coal-tar dyes consumed in Austria were 
imported from Germany. A good deal ry’ 
of foreign capital was invested in the ail 
Austrian chemical industry, and some “ne 
new plants had been built just before the vies 
“Anschluss.” R 
In 1939, after the “Anschluss,” I. G. foul 
Farbenindustrie consolidated its Aus- fron 
trian holdings, which included several star 


leading chemical plants, by merging 
them into Donau Chemie A. G., Vienna. 
The new firm, the largest in the “Ost- 
mark,” includes Skoda-Wetzler A. G.., 
Wagenmann, Seybel, & Co., Carbide 
Works Deutsch-Matrei A. G., Biickl 
works, the fertilizer and sulfuric-acid 
and chemical plant Deutsch-Wagram. 
It also started the construction of a 
new sulfuric-acid plant in Moosbierbaum. 

In June 1939, the leading producers 
of the German Nitrogen Syndicate sub- 
scribed 25,000,000 reichsmarks to found 
the Stickstoffwerke Ostmark A. G. In 
September 1940, I. G. Farbenindustrie 
guaranteed another 25,000,000 reichs- 
marks bond issue to enlarge the new ni- 
trate concern, which was to operate the 
first large-scale nitrogen fertilizer plant 
to be constructed in Austria, using a 
process developed to utilize the coke gases 
of the huge Herman Goering iron-smelt- 
ing works in Linz. 

The Deutsche Gold-und Silberschei- 
deanstalt of Frankfurt, which, through 


1Epiror’s Note.—In last week’s issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, in Part I of this 
study, Dr. Falk drew the broad, comprehen- 
sive picture of economic and quasi-political 
penetration in the Balkans by I. G. Farben- 
industrie and other German chemical firms 
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of October 17), is an index of growing 
economic and political collaboration of 
these powers after 1933. By 1940, Ger- 
many was reportedly supplying this Dan- 
ubian country with 70 percent of its im- 
ports and was taking the same percent- 
age of its exports, mostly agricultural 
raw materials. About 60 percent of pre- 
war Hungary was a fertile plain, the so- 
called “Puszta,” where grains and live- 
stock were raised to furnish Hungary’s 
chief export items. 

Manufacturing, although fostered in 
recent years, has been handicapped by 
Hungary’s relative lack of coal and water 
power. Six percent, or 350,000,000 
pengd, of the country’s total industrial 
output in 1939 represented chemicals 
manufactured in about 290 chemical 
plants. However, there are only three 
large firms—the “Hungaria” Fertilizer, 
Sulphuric Acid and Chemical Industry, 
Inc., Budapest; the State-owned Péter 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Co., Pét; and the Hut- 
ter and Lever Soap & Fat Co., Budapest. 
Numerous small, specialized firms make 
up the remainder. 

British, German, Belgian, French, 
Czechoslovak, and Swiss capital was 
heavily represented in the Hungarian 
chemical industry before the outbreak 
of the war. 

German control has been increased by 
a number of minor transactions and by 
acquiring the former Czechoslovak Aus- 
siger Verein’s interest in Hungarian in- 
dustries. Dynamit Nobel of Slovakia has 
aided I. G. Farben and Kontinentale Oe] 
A. G. is active in developing small Hun- 
garian petroleum deposits in Lipse, be- 
sides Austria’s wells at Zistersdorf, near 
Vienna. 

Recently ‘Hungaria,’ which was 
founded in 1890, increased its capital 
from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 pengé and 
started a Hungarian chemical trust by 
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Peasant rose-gatherers in the picturesque Balkan foothills of Bulgaria. 


fusing with the Metallochemia Smelting 
Co., Budapest, and the Phoenix Sulphuric 
Acid &,Chemical Products Co., in Nagy- 
banya, and Zorka, in Subotica, formerly 
of Yugoslavia. 

Most of the chemical plants of Hun- 
gary were centered around the capital, 
Budapest, and the west-Hungarian 
brown-coal area, until the addition of 
Slovak, Rumanian, and Yugoslav terri- 
tories brought other chemical industries 
and raw materials within provisional new 
Hungarian frontiers. 

The Hungarian 
manufactures 


chemical industry 
heavy chemicals, soaps, 





Power plant in Bohemia in close proximity to lignite beds—once owned by the Czechoslovak 
Government, now in the hands of the Nazis. 
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cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, fertilizers, 
rubber goods, glue, paints, and ferro- 
alloys. In 1939, it was necessary to im- 
port approximately one-fourth of the 
chemicals and allied products consumed, 
especially coal-tar dyes and rayon. Only 
6 percent of chemical production—ferti- 
lizers, medicinals, alkaloids, and glue— 
was exported, although 20 percent of 
production of botanical medicinals was 
exported. “Chinoin,” in Vjpest, is the 
leading pharmaceutical plant, in which 
the Aussiger Verein and British capital 
were also interested. 


Recent Rapid Expansion 


Hungary, like other Balkan countries, 
is an important producer of poppies for 
registered narcotics. The area planted 
in poppies around Debreczen has recently 
been expanded considerably, and it is 
claimed that the refined product of Hun- 
garian poppies contains a third more 
morphine than that of poppies raised in 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, or Macedonia. 


In 1938, I. G. Farben and the British 
Imperial Chemicals, Ltd., formed a joint 
company in Szolnok, Hungary, to pro- 
duce cellulose, presumably for making 
rayon. A number of wood-distillation 
and alcohol plants are to be found 
throughout the country. 


Hungarian chemical production has 
expanded steadily in recent years. Al- 
though Germany is now encouraging 
Hungarian production of more heavy | 
chemicals to relieve itself (Germany) of 
export responsibilities, in the whole pic- 
ture Hungary seems destined more for 
the role of a supplier of raw materials. 
The compulsory planting this year of 150 
percent more acreage than last year of 
oil-bearing seeds for fodder, as decreed 
by the Hungarian Government, indicates 
the country’s cooperation with the Reich 
in this respect. 
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Tobacco factory in Ljubljana, in the heart of the Balkan region. 


Yugoslavia 
Center of Balkan Chemical Plans 


Because of water power, raw materials, 
and industries already established in the 
area, YugoSlavia is scheduled to become 
the center of the Balkan chemical in- 
dustry, especially the electrochemical 
branch, in “new order” plans. Although 
agriculture predominates, growing im- 
portance has been attached in recent 
years to mineral production from re- 
sources which include coal, copper, lead, 
iron, gold, silver, aluminum, molyb- 
denum, manganese, chromium, anti- 
mony, sulfur, and asphalt. These re- 
sources have been exploited largely with 
the aid of foreign capital, which in 1937, 
represented 47 percent of the total capi- 
tal in mining and industry. 

Through barter transactions, Ger- 
many had gained a leading place in 
Yugoslavia’s foreign trade by the out- 
break of the war. Yugoslav chemical 
exports in 1939 were 277,000,000 dinars 
($6,300,000), and chemical imports 385,- 
200,000 dinars ($8,745,000), of which 
Germany supplied roughly 60 percent. 
Chemicals amounted to 12 percent of the 
value of YugoSlavia’s total import trade 
in 1939. Rayon, coal-tar dyes, heavy 
chemicals, rubber goods, and pharma- 
ceuticals were the chief items obtained 
from the Reich, which, in turn, imported 
some heavy chemicals, tanning materi- 
als, fertilizers, and ores from Yugoslavia. 
In 1939, 15.4 percent of the Reich’s total 
rayon exports went to Yugoslavia and 
15.5 percent to Hungary. 


Character of Production 


Some of the Yugoslav chemical com- 
panies date back far beyond World 
Warl. After the war was over and new 
boundaries were drawn, many plants had 
excessive capacity and had to curtail 
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production, especially in 


chemical 


the , heavy 
field. Sulfuric acid, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of superphos- 


phates; calcium carbide, for making 
cyanamide; synthetic fertilizers; caustic 
soda; copper sulfate; aluminum salts; 
explosives; wood-distillation products; 
naval stores; glue; medicinals, and insec- 
ticides, such as pyrethrum—these are 
the chief chemicals produced in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Much of the former YugoSlav chemica) 
industry, which included 188 chemical 
Plants in 1940 before Yugoslavia was 
temporarily dismembered, was located 
in Croatia. Croatian and Slovenian 
areas in the north, which were separated 
from the Serb areas in the south and 
east, are the richest agricultural areas 
of Yugoslavia. 

“Zorka,”’ with a capital stock of 25,- 
000,000 dinars, the leading Yugoslav 
chemical enterprise, established in 1906 
near the Hungarian border at Subotica, 
tried, as did Czechoslovakia, to shift its 
production away from the dangerous 
Hungarian border. In 1938 the newly 
erected chemical plant of Zorka A. D. 
was formally opened at Shabatz (Sha- 
bac). Other leading nitrate producers 
were La Dalmatienne, a French-con- 
trolled concern, with plants at Almissa 
(Dugirat) and Sebenico, and the former 
Austrian Stickstoffwerke, with a plant 
at Ruse, Slovenia. 


I. G. Subsidiary Takes Over 


The electrochemical plants were lo- 
cated chiefly in Bosnia (Jajce and Luka- 
vac) and Dalmatia (Sibenik and Dugi- 
rat, near Omish). One of the most im- 
portant Croatian plants is the former 
Yugoslav Solvay Co. (Lukavac), founded 
in 1893 by the famous Belgian Solvay 
interests, and producing soda _ bicar- 
bonate, ammonium soda, and caustic 
soda. This is a sister company of the 
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Rumanian Solvay Co., in Bucharest 
I. G.’s subsidiary, Slovak Dynamit Nobe} 
has taken over the Bosnian Electric 
Works at Jajce. Bosnian Electric hag 
a hydroelectric plant which manufae. 
tures calcium carbide, ferrosilicon, ang 
chrome. 

The former State-owned Yugoslay 
wood-distillation industry has also been 
taken over, as well as the United Yugo. 
slav Acetylene & Oxygen Plant, formerly 
partly Swedish-owned, which manufac. 
tures technical gases and nitrates gq, 
Ruse. In Agram (formerly Zagreb) 
Croatia, the firm Chemische Fabriker, 
A. G., was organized this year for the 
manufacture of copper sulfate, and sy). 
furic acid and superphosphates. The 
company will receive a monopoly fo; 
production of the first two chemica); 
provided the factories are built within 
the next 2 years. 

Some of the capacity of Stickstoff. 
werke A. G., Ruse—which, until 192] 
had been the Austrian Stickstoffwerke— 
has been incorporated in the Austrian 
part of the Reich. This company pro- 
duces calcium carbide, calcium nitrate, 
urea, fertilizers, ferrosilicon, ferro. 
chrome, technical gases, and artificiaj 
abrasives. Another important chemica] 
firm in the same area is the Fabrik 
Chemischer Produkte in Hrastnik and 
Cilli, producing sulfuric and hydrochloric 
acids, sodium and magnesium sulfates, 
superphosphates, opium, and _ other 
pharmaceuticals. 


Germans Corner Minerals 


Mineral production, closely associated 
with the chemical industry, has been 
taken over almost completely by German 
interests. Chief bauxite deposits are in 
Dalmatia on the west coast along the 
Adriatic at Tilva Mika, and Tschoka 
Dulkan. In the eastern Serbian areas 
are the former French-owned Bor copper 
mines which, with ore production of 984,- 

(Continued on p. 36) 








Bringing Turkish produce to market. 
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WAR-NEEDS SPEED WORK 
On Chile-Argentine Rail Link 


NEW RAILROAD now under con- 
struction will enable Antofagasta, 
Chile, to receive food supplies from Salta, 
Argentina, and at the same time will 
create a new market and shorter outlet 
for Argentina’s agricultural products. 
Shortage of ocean shipping and other 
wartime problems have focused atten- 
tion of the American republics on the 
need for improved overland transporta- 
tion. The necessity of building up mar- 
kets near at hand, rather than depend- 
ing on distant, oversea trade, has added 
strong impetus to highway and railroad 
building projects which have been dor- 
mant for along time. A principal project 
is this important Trans-Andean railway 
between Antofagasta, Chile, and Salta in 
the northwestern corner of Argentina. 
The railway was first proposed in 1898. 
The sum of 35,000,000 pesos has been set 
aside by Argentina for the completion 
of this railroad. 


Citizens Want Line Pushed 


Antofagasta, second most important 
port in Chile, has for some time been 
feeling the pinch of the shipping short- 
age. Its Chamber of Commerce peti- 
tioned the Government to push the work 
on the Chilean section of this line. The 
citizens of the Province of Salta, Argen- 
tina, also want to establish communica- 
tions with the Pacific Coast and open 
the Antofagasta market to their cattle 
and farm produce. 

Antofagasta, with a population of 
50,244, ranks first among Chilean ports in 
value of exports and third inimports. It 
also is an important transit point for 
Bolivia. 

The distance by railroad from Anto- 
fagasta to La Paz is 727 miles and from 
Antofagasta to Santiago, Chile, is 1,032 
miles. Except for its outlet to the sea 
Antofagasta is surrounded by desert on 
three sides. All food, except fish, must 
be imported. Drinking water must be 
piped from San Pedro, nearly 200 miles 
away. 


Rapid Progress Today 


The distance from Antofagasta to the 
city of Salta along the line of the pro- 
Posed railroad is about 550 miles, of 
which 205 miles are in Chile and 357 in 
Argentina. Work on the railroad is now 
going forward rapidly from both ends. 
In Chile the rails have been laid for a 
distance of 150 miles eastward from An- 
tofagasta, or 11 miles beyond the Imatac 
Station, and the fill has been completed 
to within 19 miles of the border between 
the two countries. The border is crossed 


at the Socompa Pass, 12,600 feet above 
sea level. On the Chilean side 52 miles 
of rail line are still to be built. Con- 
struction of this section is expected to 
cost about $1,300,000. 

About 190 miles of the Argentine sec- 
tion of this railroad have already been 
completed and now in _ service, ac- 
cording to the chief engineer in charge of 
Argentina rail construction, Sefhor Albino 
Vollenweider. The rail line extends from 
Salta through San Antonio to the town 
of Positos, leaving 158 miles of the Ar- 
gentine section still unfinished. Three 
thousand men are now working on the 
30-mile stretch just beyond Positos, and 
it is expected that this section will be 
completed by the end of 1942. Positos is 
1,227 miles from Buenos Aires. The last 
work camp is at milepost 939 from Santa 
Fe, while the end of the Argentine part 
of the line at the Socompa Pass will be 
1,400 miles from Buenos Aires. 

There are many difficult engineering 
problems in the 190 miles between Salta 
and Positos. The line has 30 bridges, 20 
tunnels, and 15 trestles or viaducts. One 
of these, the Polvorilla viaduct, is built 
on a curve 722 feet long and 207 feet 
above the valley. 


Motor Transport Spans Gap 


Pending completion of the railroad, a 
motor transport company has been or- 
ganized in Argentina to carry passengers 
and freight over the mountain highway 
for the 212 miles between the railheads in 
Argentina and Chile. Cattle from the 
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Salta region are shipped to the end of the 
railroad and then driven over the So- 
compa Pass to the railhead in Chile. 
While this mountain highway leaves 
much to be desired, passenger cars and 
small trucks make the run from Anto- 
fagasta to Salta in the summer months 
in about 26 hours. 

Plans also are afoot for the eStablish- 
ment of an air line to carry passengers 
and merchandise between Salta and An- 
tofagasta. Recent successful experi- 
ments in shipping fresh beef by airplane 
from the lowlands of Bolivia to La Paz 
in the highlands have caused considerable 
speculation as to whether fresh beef could 
not profitably be flown across the Andes 
from Argentina to Antofagasta instead of 
slowly driving the live animals through 
deserts and over the mountains. During 
the winter the pass is frequently closed 
by snow. 


Trade Will Be Greatly Aided 


At present, nitrate for fertilizer, which 
is produced in the Antofagasta region, 
must be shipped around Cape Horn to 
Buenos Aires and then placed on trains 
for a long rail journey to Salta. The new 
railroad, when completed, will save 4,000 
miles of ocean shipment and permit de- 
liveries between the two cities in less than 
24 hours. 

Antofagasta also has a new and impor- 
tant food industry in the Sociedad Chi- 
lena Industrial de Pescado. Twelve mil- 
lion Chilean pesos have been invested in 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Note.—Further details of annowunce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Excise Duties Increased on 
Tobacco Products, Spirits, and Other 
Commodities——The Australian import 
duties and excise duties (applying only 
on domestic products) were increased 
on tobacco products, beer, spirits, 
matches, and playing cards, effective 
September 3, 1942. 

Import duties: The general rates of 
duty which apply to imports from the 
United States and other non-British 
countries were increased from 26s. 4d. to 
34s. 4d. per pound on cigarettes; from 
20s. to 31s. 4d. per pound on cigars; from 
15s. 3d. to 17s. 1ld. per pound on cut 
tobacco; from 15s. to 17s. 8d. per pound 
on other manufactured tobacco; from 7s. 
6d. to 9s. 1d. per gallon on beer in con- 
tainers not exceeding 1 gallon; from 6s. 
to 7s. 7d. per gallon on other beer. The 
existing general rates of duty on spirits 
were increased by 15s. 6d. per gallon. 
The general rate on playing cards was 
increased from 19s. to 18s. per dozen 
packs, and the general rates on matches 
were increased by various amounts ac- 
cording to kind. 

Excise duties: The increases in the ex- 
cise duties on similar products produced 
in Australia were substantially the same 
as the increases in import duties. 


Belgian Congo 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cinchona Bark, Quinine: Trade and 
Consumption Restricted.—All stocks of 
cinchona bark of over 25 kilograms and 
of quinine (including derivatives) of over 
2 kilograms in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi must be declared, quar- 
terly, to the Chief of the Service of Hy- 
giene at Leopoldville, by the terms of or- 
dinance No. 212/Hyg. of July 22, 1942, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
du Congo Belge of July 25, and effective 
from the latter date. The use of the 
above substarces for other than antima- 
larial purposes is prohib:ted, and trans- 
actions in them, in quantities exceeding 
those mentioned, are subject to special 
license from the Provincial medical au- 
thorities. 

Banana Plants: Imports Subject to 
Quarantine Permit.—The importation of 
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cultivated or wild banana plants into the 
Belgian Congo has been made subject to 
special permit from the Governor Gen- 
eral, on sanitary grounds, by ordinance 
No. 207/Agri. of July 16, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge of July 25. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The shortage of imported fuels and the 
consequent curtailment of transportation 
exerted negative influences upon Brazil’s 
economy in September. The pressure ot 
the petroleum scarcity was felt in indus- 
tries, and in rail, highway, and water 
transport. Shipping space was more of 
a problem, and ship entries and trade 
declined. 

The fuel problem is being attacked in 
several ways. The production of gas- 
ogene equipment is advancing steadily, 
and it is being installed in boats and rail 
cars as well as in motor vehicles. Char- 
coal is being exploited asa fuel. Also the 
rationing of illuminating gas is causing 
substantial reductions in coal consump- 
tion. 


RESULTS OF WaR DECLARATION 


Brazil immediately followed its decla- 
ration of war with extensive mobilization 
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Power, Precision, Purpose 


In the week preceding Navy Day, 
with this Nation at war, our cover 
picture really needs no comment. 
The subject so forcefully portrayed 
by the skill of the Navy photogra- 
pher appeals to every American as 
symbolizing the tremendous and 
growing power of our Fleet today— 
a power that serves the ideal of a 
sane and liberal world and of 
oceans made free for shipments in 
the course of wholesome commerce. 
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measures, including black-outs and other 
air-raid precautions. Axis banks and jin. 
surance companies were closed, and the 
law governing dismissal of workers was 
modified to exclude Axis employees. The 
Government took over the operation of 
several domestic and foreign commercig] 
organizations, among which was the Lage 
organization, one of Brazil’s largest com- 
mercial combines, involving shipping 
lines, shipbuilding, coal-mining, con- 
struction, airplane manufacture, bank- 
ing, real estate, insurance, and other 
activities. 

Measures controlling stocks and prices 
of a number of commodities were also 
adopted, and rationing was extended. 
Coal was one of the important products 
placed under price and distribution con- 
trol. ‘The decrees concerning controls 
provided for preference for Government 
departments in sales of merchandise, the 
requisition of products needed by the 
Government, and the preparation of na- 
tional inventories of stocKs of metallic, 
medicinal, and drug products. The la- 
bor laws regarding working hours were 
relaxed to allow increased output in 
general industries, as well as in those 
directly affecting national defense, 


COFFEE MARKET INACTIVE 


The coffee market continued inactive 
because of the lack of shipping space 
for shipment to the United States. How- 
ever, negotiations are progressing to- 
ward the signing of agreements whereby 
the United States will purchase large 
amounts of Brazilian coffee, cocoa, and 
Brazil nuts. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The Government has issued instruc- 
tions to suspend all Government con- 
struction projects that can be postponed, 
but no official measures have been taken 
to curtail private construction. The 
latter is affected principally by high costs 
and difficulties in obtaining materials. 
To relieve the shortage caused by de- 
creased domestic production, temporary 
duty-free entry of cement was conceded 
for 90 days. Cement imports are com- 
ing from Argentina. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
With Wide Powers, Appointed.—A Bra- 
zilian Coordinator of Economic Mobi- 
lization has been appointed to admin- 
ister the mobilization of all economic 
utilities and resources existing in Bra- 
zilian national territory, regardless of 
their origin, nature, ownership, or affili- 
ations, including human labor, by a de- 
cree-law promulgated on September 28, 
1942, Rio de Janeiro. Minister Joao Al- 
berto Lins de Barros, until recently Bra- 
zilian Minister to Canada, has been 
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named Coordinator, and will be under 
the direct and exclusive control of the 
president of Brazil. 

The Coordinator of Economic Mobi- 
lization as delegate of the President will 
nave authority to handle general coordi- 
nation matters necessary to: 

(1) Regulate the mining, agriculture, 
and cattle industries and all industries 
in general so as to enable them to pro- 
duce the materials and products of the 
most essential and urgent nature with a 
maximum efficiency; 

(2) Control through the Export-Im- 
port Department of the Bank of Brazil 
all imports and exports of raw materials 
and semimanufactured and manufac- 
tured products according to the con- 
yeniences and demands of the armed 
forces, public services, and the public in 
general; 

(3) Coordinate transportation within 
Brazil and abroad; 

(4) Plan, direct, and control the ra- 
tioning of fuel and energy; 

(5) Intervene in the supply of labor 
and determine the utilization of labor in 
the proper time and place; 

(6) Investigate the cost and prices of, 
and profits from, merchandise, materials, 
and services; 

(7) Establish the maximum, mini- 
mum, and basic prices or the limit of 
prices at which merchandise or mate- 
rials should be sold or at which services 
should be charged; 

(8) Prohibit the purchase, sale, or 
supply on a different basis than the 
established prices; 

(9) Determine the conditions for the 
sale of merchandise; 

(10) Require from producers, manu- 
facturers, and other dealers and sup- 
pliers of merchandise the licenses which 
may become necessary; 

(11) Establish or limit the quantity of 
any merchandise which may be sold, sup- 
plied, or distributed to the public con- 
sumption, as well as the services to be 
rendered; 

(12) Gather and coordinate statistical 
data relative to prices, costs, and stocks 
of merchandise; and 

(13) Study and propose any measure 
designed to assure the defense of the 
nation’s economy. 

To fulfill his duties, the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization is authorized 
to: 

(1) Issue regulations to govern the 
operations of public administration or 
private enterprises, and take over the 
management of the latter when neces- 
Sary; 

(2) Promote the purchase, loan, or 
rental of materials and equipment neces- 
sary for the installation of new industries 
or to the maintenance and expansion of 
existing ones; 

(3) Requisition merchandise or serv- 
ices, promoting the distribution of mer- 
chandise among consuming centers or 
retaining them for stockpiling; 

(4) Stimulate the closest possible col- 
laboration among the organs of public 
administration including any others af- 
filiated with the Government and auton- 
omous departments, such as Federal, 
State, and municipal, as well as between 
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these departments and private enter- 
prises; 

(5) Carry out all necessary and appro- 
priate acts to safeguard the interests of 
the public and obtain the greatest profits 
from economic utilities and resources. 

The acts of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization will be carried out in 
the entire national territory by means of 
the Federal, State, and municipal or- 
ganizations. Any person who opposes 
the execution of the orders of the Coor- 
dinator of Economic Mobilization, or en- 
cumbers his activities in any way will be 
punished by 1 to 3 years in prison and a 
fine of up to $5,000. The decree-law 
abolishes the Commission for the De- 
fense of National Economy. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—During the 4 
weeks ended September 26, the exchange 
market was extremely quiet. Most of 
the business is being done by the Bank 
of Brazil—the result of wartime condi- 
tions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Floss Silk: Exportation Subject to Prior 
Export License.—The exportation of ani- 
mal floss silk from Brazil was made sub- 
ject to a prior export license by resolu- 
tion No. 22 of the Brazilian Committee 
for the Defense of National Economy 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 11, 1942, Rio de Janeiro, effective 
from that date. Export licenses for floss 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


{Twenty-fourth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
Totalitarian Agriculture 


Like every other branch of totalitarian economy, agriculture [in the European Fascist 
states] is planned so that it may contribute to the attainment of maximum power by 
It does so in many ways: by assuring or contributing to self-sufficiency, 
and by creating a caste of men bound to the soil. 

Totalitarian agriculture is the backbone of the totalitarian regime. The farmer is 
again being made a part of and annexed to the soil he is working. 
the feudal system under which peasants were just “souls.” 
tocracy were valued according to how many acres and how many “souls” they con- 
tained. The peasant was prevented from leaving his village. 
for the lord. He was told what to do and how to do it. 

The farmer in a totalitarian country és a serf again—only he owes his fealty, not to 
the lord but to the state, personified by the “Fuehrer.” 
have taken the form of a special law, the Reich Hereditary Farm Act (“Reichserbhof- 
An hereditary farm (“Erbhof’”’) cannot be sold, 
cannot be mortgaged, cannot be foreclosed, and has to pass on undivided to the 


If the peasant is considered to be acting contrary to the interest of the Reich— 
which means contrary to the orders of the local party boss—he may be deprived of 
his farm. This law is supposed to be a return to old German concepts of property, 
to the fief. Property becomes something that has been lent by the state and can, 
therefore, be called back by the state at any time that this is supposed to be in the in- 


The regimentation of agriculture, like that of other sectors of the national economy, 
should not be regarded [in the Fascist states] as a mere war measure—except as the 
economy of force is the economy of constant war. 


(From “The Economics of Force,” by Frank Munk. 
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silk will be granted only when the stocks 
of this material exceed the requirements 
of the domestic market. Requests for an 
export license must be approved by the 
Bureau of War Material of the Ministry 
of War and by the Bureau of Armaments 
of the Ministry of Navy. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty on Milk Amended: Duty-Free 
Entry Granted to Synthetic Compound 
for Malarial Treatments.—The rate of 
import duty on milk in any form, con- 
taining not less than 8 percent butterfat, 
has been reduced by British Honduras 
Ordinance No. 8, of July 10, 1942. Under 
this ordinance, imports from British 
countries continue to receive preferential 
free customs-entry, whereas imports from 
non-Empire countries are dutiable at 5 
percent ad valorem. 


This new rate represents a 5 percent 
reduction in duty charges on all milk ex- 
cept condensed milk, on which the duty 
remains unchanged. The ordinance also 
restored the former rates of 25 percent 
and 50 percent ad valorem, to Empire 
and non-Empire sources, respectively, on 
milk containing less than 8 percent 
butterfat. 


The same ordinance also created a new 
tariff subitem (73 g), which provides for 
the duty-free entry from all sources of 
synthetic compounds (plasmaquin, plas- 
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mochin, and other) and acridin dye 
(atebrine) for the treatment of malaria. 

New Excise Tax Imposed on Methylated 
Spirits and Alcohol.—A new excise tax 
of 10 cents per gallon was imposed on 
methylated spirits and methylated or de- 
natured alcohol made in the Colony from 
rum distilled in the Colony, by British 
Honduras Ordinance No. 12 of July 10, 
1942. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


BarBADOS SITUATION SERIOUS 


The economic situation in Barbados 
continued serious during August, owing 
to the shortage of shipping facilities es- 
sential for imports of foodstuffs and other 
necessary items. Unemployment and 
the rising cost of living are entailing 
extreme hardships for the masses. Dur- 
ing the period under review, food prices 
were 55 percent higher than in Septem- 
ber 1939. The Government’s campaign 
to encourage local production of food- 
stuffs, particularly ground provisions, 
Was progressing and was expected to re- 
lieve to some extent the shortage of 
imported foods. Foreign trade in sugar 
and molasses was at a standstill because 
of the shipping shortage. 





Uruguay Plans Post-war 
Electrification Projects 


The Government of Uruguay is 
now planning an extensive post- 
war electrification program, to pre- 
vent future fuel shortage such as 
the present one. All fuel con- 
sumed in Uruguay, with the excep- 
tion of firewood, must be imported. 
By reason of the shipping shortage, 
the Republic finds itself without 
adequate fuel to provide power for 
its industries and transportation 
system. 

The program under considera- 
tion calls for electrification of the 
Quequay River in the northwest, 
the Cunapiru River in the north, 
and the Cebollati River in the 
northeast. 

The regions of Artigas, Salto, 
Paysandu, Rivera, 'Tacuarembo, 
and the area around the Laguna 
Merim are expected to benefit from 
these developments. These three 
projects, together with the large 
Rio Negro electrification project 
now under construction, will ulti- 
mately provide all sections of the 
Republic with an abundance of 
electric power. 

The engineers of Uruguay have 
been greatly impressed with the 
industrial progress made by such 
nations as Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Spain which have prof- 
ited greatly by their hydroelectric 
installations. 
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STAGNATION IN JAMAICA 


The general economic stagnation in 
Jamaica continued during September, 
and further slowing up looms in the near 
future. Increasing shipping difficulties 
have resulted in more rigid governmental 
control of exports and imports, entailing 
allotment of shipping space only to lim- 
ited quantities of essential commodities. 
The economic situation is further ag- 
gravated by the curtailment of railroad 
service—because of the coal shortage— 
and by continued gasoline rationing. The 
unemployment situation is growing worse. 
A committee has been appointed by the 
Government to make recommendations 
in connection with proposals for financ- 
ing relief work. 

This year’s sugar production fell below 
expected levels—largely the result of al- 
ternate droughts and torrential rains. 
An excellent coconut crop is being har- 
vested in September, although copra 
stocks were reportedly below normal. A 
bountiful citrus fruit crop is expected this 
season. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


The economic situation in Trinidad 
during September showed little change 
from that prevailing in the preceding 
month. Laborers discharged from the 
United States Army Base numbered 
about 2,000, some of whom have been 
absorbed into the Colony’s food-produc- 
tion program. Imported food supplies 
have been received in sufficient quanti- 
ties to relieve the most pressing shortages. 
Lack of transportation facilities con- 
tinues to be a serious problem. Tram- 
ways are handicapped by electricity ra- 
tioning, and the procurement of tires 
for taxis and trucks is almost impossible. 
Thus, additional burdens are thrown on 
the Government Railway which is al- 
ready hauling a record amount of traffic. 

Appropriations for the expansion of 
cocoa production have been approved, 
although prospects for a large cocoa crop 
next year are not encouraging. Very 
little of the sugar crop is left for ex- 
port, and prices have remained constant. 
Coffee prices have risen by as much as 1 
cent per pound. An agreement between 
the government and the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation has been reached, whereby 
all locally produced rubber will be ex- 
ported to the United States. 


The index of average retail food 
prices rose 1 point during September, 
and clothing prices increased in the same 
proportion. Fuel and light costs rose 4 
points, but prices of household equip- 
ment and tools fell 2 points. A plan is 
under consideration whereby the Col- 
ony’s water supply is to be augmented, 
assuring Port-of-Spain alone of 10,000,- 
000 gallons daily. Newsprint shortages 
have dictated restriction of the number 
of pages allowable for newspapers. 

Credit is freely available for all trans- 
actions which do not involve foreign ex- 
change or which are approved by the 
government control authorities. Col- 
lections have generally improved, but 
may be expected to remain constant for 
the next few months, in view of the 
gradual decline in retail business. 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Safety Razors and _ Safety-Razor 
Blades: Manufacture and Domestic Sales 
Geared to 1940 Production and Sales,— 
The manufacture and sale of safety 
razors and safety-razor blades in Can- 
ada for domestic use is held to 70 percent 
and 100 percent, respectively, of manu- 
facture and domestic sales in the calen- 
dar year 1940, by order of the Adminis- 
trator of Fabricated Steel and Nonfer- 
rous Metals, dated September 30, 1942. 

No manufacturer in Canada may man- 
ufacture or sell for domestic sale in any 
Jeriod of 12 consecutive calendar months, 
beginning July 1, 1942, more than 170 
percent of the number of safety razors or 
more than 100 percent of the number of 
blades which he sold in the calendar year 
of 1940. After October 30, 1942, metal 
containers for packaging safety razors 
and/or blades may not be used. The use 
of copper in manufacturing safety razors, 
except for plating, is prohibited after 
September 30, except with the written 
permission of the Administrator. Such 
plating may not exceed an average thick- 
ness of four ten-thousandths of an inch 
(0.0004’’). 

For the years 1940, 1941, and the first 
9 months of 1942, every manufacturer 
must, within 15 days from the date of 
the order, report in writing to the Ad- 
ministrator his domestic sales of safety 
razors and blades in count and his ex- 
port sales of safety razors and blades in 
count, by country, by calendar quarter 
years. Records of production and sales 
must be kept by every manufacturer for 
a period of 4 years. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Carload Lots of Fresh Fruits or Vege- 
tables in Refrigerator Cars Refused En- 
try Into Canada Unless Purchased by 
Importer Within 24 Hours of Time of 
Shipment From Point of Production— 
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By an amendment to the regulations es- 
tablished under the Canadian Fruit, Veg- 
etables, and Honey Act, it is provided 
that effective on and after October 15, 
1942, no one shall, for trade purposes, 
import straight or mixed carload lots of 
fresh fruits or vegetables in refrigerator 
cars unless the import entry is accom- 
panied by conclusive evidence that the 
Canadian importer purchased the fruits 
or vegetables within 24 hours of the time 
of shipment from the point of produc- 
tion, according to a memorandum by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, dated September 28, 1942. 

Collectors of Customs and Excise are 
instructed not to accept entries for such 
refrigerator cars of fruits or vegetables 
unless satisfactory evidence is furnished. 
Such satisfactory evidence shall consist of 
the importer furnishing to the Collector 
at time of purchase a written notice of 
the transaction, together with a stand- 
ard confirmation of sale, exchange of 
telegrams, or other contracts with the 
yendor as evidence of such purchase. 

It is understood that this regulation 
has been established with the sanction 
of the Canadian Transport Controller 
and with the approval of the United 
States authorities. It is stated that the 
purpose of this order is to conserve re- 
frigerator cars and to insure that they 
will be put to the best possible use by 
keeping them rolling from or near the 
point of origin to place of final destina- 
tion. 

Many Additions to the List of Imports 
Prohibited Except Under Permit—The 
importation into Canada of air-raid 
sirens and alarms, teakwood logs, Doug- 
las-fir and Sitka-spruce logs, timber and 
lumber, and a variety of chemicals and 
metals including salts and compounds 
thereof is prohibited except under per- 
mit issued by or on behalf of the Minis- 
ter of National Revenue, by four orders 
in council, effective September 23, 1942. 

The chemicals and metals including 
salts and compounds as specified in their 
respective orders are: Aconite roots and 
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leaves, ground or unground; agar; anti- 
freeze mixtures containing ethylene gly- 
col; atropine, including salts and com- 
pounds thereof; belladonna; cacodylic 
acid and derivatives thereof; caffein and 
salts and compounds thereof; cinchona 
bark; copper sulfate (not including de- 
hydrated copper sulfate) ; digitalis seeds; 
homatropine, all forms; hyoscyamus 
(henbane); quinine, quinine sulfate and 
other quinine salts and compounds; 
scopolamine (hyoscine); theophylline 
and theobromine and salts and com- 
pounds thereof; titanium tetrachloride; 
titanium salts and compounds; uranium 
salts and compounds. Graphite, ground 
or unground; mesothorium salts and 
compounds. Mica: stove windows, con- 
denser films, cut patterns, cut pieces, 
punched patterns and pieces, radio tube 
supports, splittings, washers, wrappers 
and other natural raw processed mica; 
block mica; knife-trimmed, sickle- 
trimmed, thumb-trimmed, other natural 
raw unprocessed mica. Radium: salts 
and compound; metal; radium paint. 
Titanium alloys and metal; titanium ores 
and concentrate, including ilmenite and 
rutile. Uranium: metal; minerals. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There is a sur- 
plus of dollars at the “D. P.” rate (31 
pesos to the dollar), and the Exchange 
Commission is acting promptly on re- 
quests for permission to purchase, except 
those of purchasers wishing to use dollars 
to transfer blocked funds, dividends, or 
profits. Authorizations to purchase dol- 
lars at the export draft rate are granted 
with a delay of from a week to a month. 

As of August 31, the Exchange Control 
Commission announced that dollar ex- 
change could be sold at the 31-peso-per- 
dollar rate if it arose from the exporta- 
tion of horsehair, cinematographic pro- 
jectors of Chilean manufacture, or hypo- 
dermic glass vials. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business was somewhat improved in 
July, as compared with June. Road 
building and other forms of construc- 
tion were stimulated by the arrival of 
shipments of cement. This, in turn, re- 
sulted in large expenditures by the office 
established by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the construction of a high- 
way in Costa Rica, and by Americans 
employed on the Pan American High- 
way. The Government suffered another 
heavy deficit in finances and was obliged 
to delay settling its local debts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total import trade for July was con- 
siderably below the level of July 1941, 
and total exports represented a rather 
severe decrease, compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1941. The United 
States took the major portion of Costa 
Rica’s exports in July, and, compared 
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with June 1942, there was an increase 
both in the quantity and value of ex- 
ports. Imports from the United States 
during July increased slightly in quan- 
tity but fell in value below those of a year 
ago, and, compared with the preceding 
month, showed a considerable increase 
in volume and value. 


The changing trend in Costa Rica’s 
export trade is shown by the large in- 
crease in July exports of cocoa to the 
United States over those of a year ago, 
when considered in conjunction with the 
decrease in total exports of this product 
in July as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1941. 
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Nazis List Some Economic 
Booty 
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Reichs Marshal Hermann Goe- 
ring’s newspaper, the Essener Na- ¢ 
tional Zeitung, recently reported $ 
on the extent of German exploita- $ 
tion of the Netherlands’ resources. { 
It stated that during the first 2 : 
years of the occupation, Dutch in- : 
dustries supplied Germany with <« 
30,000,000 reichsmarks’ worth of ¢ 
products, exclusive of raw materials ¢ 
and farm produce. Thirty percent 
of this amount represented ship- 
ping supplies, 20 percent electrical 
equipment, 15 percent heavy ma- 
chinery, 10 percent aircraft, and 
the remaining 25 percent building 
supplies, textiles, wood pulp, and 
chemicals. 

The Essen newspaper expressed 
“gratitude” to the Netherlands and 
declared that “in return for the aid 
given to the German war effort, 
Holland benefits from the experi- 
ence of German patents.” It 
warned, however, that the rising 
prices of the black market threat- 
ened Holland with inflation, adding 
that “the enormous growth of 
clandestine trade obviously results 
in serious restriction of Nether- 
lands exports.” 

Crossing swords with Goering’s 
publication, the German-controlled 
Hague paper Het Vaderland flatly 
denies that the black market 
drained off goods which otherwise 
would go to Germany, asserting 
that the balance of reichsmarks 
proved that Dutch exports to Ger- 
many already far surpassed Ger- 
man exports to Holland. 

The Hague newspaper also con- 
tradicts a statement of Goering’s 
daily that industrial machines and 
instruments exported from Ger- 
many to the Netherlands at normal 
prices were sold in the black market 
at doubled rates—and even higher. 
Het Vaderland also questions the 
Essener National Zeitung’s asser- 
tion that machinery sent to Hol- 
land could be used by others that 
factories working directly for the 
German war machine. “Serve Nazi 
ends solely!” seems to be the real 
requirement. 
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No more shipments of bananas seem 
likely this year—a result of the action 
of the Compafiia Bananera de Costa 
Rica in discontinuing purchases. 

Costa Rica’s coffee industry continued 
to operate satisfactorily under the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, although 
exports to the United States, as well as 
a exports, fell below those of July 
1941. 


Livinc Costs 


The cost of living in San Jose contin- 
ued to rise, both imported and domestic 
articles being considerably higher in 
price. A contributing factor was the 
steady influx of Americans, resulting in 
an increased amount of money being 
placed in circulation. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Kerosene Subject to Rationing Meas- 
ures.—The trade, distribution, and con- 
sumption of kerosene in Cuba will hence- 
forth be subjected to rationing measures, 
according to resolution No. 30 of the 
Office of Price Regulation and Supply, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of August 
6, 1942. 

Producers and distributors of kerosene 
have been ordered to limit their monthly 
deliveries to retailers to 50 percent of the 
amount delivered to them during the cor- 
responding month of 1941. If such com- 
parative data is not available, they should 
then limit such deliveries to 50 percent 
of the average monthly deliveries during 
the first half of 1942. The resolution 
further provides that producers and dis- 
tributors may also make direct deliveries 
to regular consumers provided that the 
same reduction applicable to retailers is 
carried out. 

Natural Gasoline Price Regulated.— 
Effective August 25, 1942, the price at 
which natural gasoline produced in the 
Motembo oil fields was scheduled to be 
sold to garage owners and consumers of 
the different localities of Cuba was fixed 
to correspond to the prices set for im- 
ported and distilled Cuban gasoline, ac- 
cording to a resolution dated May 15, 
1942, of the Minister of Commerce, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of August 25, 
1942. 

The purpose of the measure is to reg- 
ulate as a prime necessity the price of 
Motembo natural gasoline, thus pre- 
cluding speculation in transactions in- 
volving this product which normally 
would have resulted from the shipping 
shortage and an absence, previously, of 
any price limitations on this product. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Certificates Covering Ship- 
menis of Animals and Animal Products 
to Cuba May Now Be Legalized at Port of 
Shipment.—Sanitary certificates cover- 
ing shipments of animals and animal 
products to Cuba (BAI certificates in the 
case of the United States) may hence- 
forth be legalized also at the port of ship- 
ment rather than only at the point of 
origin, as previously required, according 
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to circular letter No. 12020 of the Cuban 
Ministry of State of August 24, 1942. 

The purpose of the measure is to make 
it possible for shippers to present such 
certificates for legalization at the same 
time the regularly required documents 
are presented and therefore eliminate the 
necessity of a legalization fee in addition 
to that paid to the consul at the port of 
export. 

Containers: Tariff Classification Clari- 
fied —Wood boxes made of boards held 
together with wire and completed with 
headpieces imported for packing meat 
products have been classified under item 
166-D of the Cuban custom tariff which 
covers wood crates for packing fruits and 
produce, according to customs circular 
No. 1904 of August 6, 1942. 

The rate of duty on United States 
products classified under item 166—D is 
$0.08 per 100 gross kilograms. 

Articles of Silver: Tariff Classification 
Clarified.—The Cuban import duty on sil- 
ver articles, even though they are wrapped 
with inner protective filling, is to be based 
on the weight of the immediate packing 
and not on the weight of the padding or 
filling. according to customs circular No. 
1905 of August 7, 1942. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on United States Cur- 
rency.—On August 13 the Government is- 
Sued a decree requiring all United States 
currency to be deposited in the Central 
Bank, at the same time requiring the 
depositor to indicate the origin of the 
currency and how long it had been in 
his possession. The decree likewise pro- 
hibited the exportation or importation of 
United States currency and made provi- 
sion for the remittance of dollars to Ecua- 
dorans living abroad, and exchange 
facilities for tourists. 

Customs Receipts—Customs collec- 
tions in August were 6236,000 sucres, 


War Role of British Colum- 
bia Water Power 


The water resources of British 
Columbia are making a vital con- 
tribution to Canada’s war effort by 
providing essential power for the 
manufacture of explosives, mining 
and smelting of base metals, manu- 
facture of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, shipbuilding, processing of 
food, and many other industries. 
It is estimated, however, that only 
about 12 percent of available re- 
sources have as yet been developed. 

Resources already developed 
supply approximately 788,763 
horsepower. Of this, 600,000 
horsepower is utilized in central 
stations for resale of electrical 
energy, approximately 100,000 
horsepower in the production of 
pulp and paper, and the remainder 
in mining and other industries. 
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compared with 2,902,000 sucres in the 
corresponding month of 1941. 

Exchange Allotment for Fourth Quar- 
ter, 1942.—The Banco Central has al- 
lotted to the Exchange and Import Con- 
trol $2,250,000 per month for the fourth 
quarter of this year, according to the 
local press. This is an increase over the 
allotment for the third quarter, which 
was $1,500,000 per month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ezrportation of Wheat and Wheat 
Flour Prohibited—The exportation of 
wheat and wheat flour from Ecuador is 
prohibited, according to a decree of Sep- 
tember 22, 1942. This action has been 
taken to conserve stocks of domestic 
grain and flour in anticipation of pos- 
sible shortages. 

Restrictions on the Exportation of 
Rice.—Rice exporters in Ecuador are now 
required to supply 30 percent of their 
stocks to the domestic market, leaving 
only 70 percent available for export, ac- 
cording to a decree published on August 
20, 1942. These percentages may be in- 
creased or diminished in accordance with 
the quality of the rice, the production, 
and the requirements for internal con- 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Increase in Specific Import 
Duties —The rates of Egyptian specific 
customs duties, as distinct from ad valo- 
rem duties, which were raised 50 per- 
cent, effective October 15, 1941, have been 
raised again. According to the Journal 
Officiel of August 19, 1942, the new rate, 
which went into effect on that date, 
amounts to a further 25 percent increase, 
or a total increase of 75 percent over the 
rates prevailing on October 14, 1941. 
Neither increase applies to the duty on 
tea, tobacco, tobacco products, benzine, 
or white spirits, and the new increase 
dces not apply to the duty on pome- 
granates. 
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Importation, Manufacture, and Sale of 
Fire Extinguishers Regulated —Regula- 
tions have been adopted concerning the 
sale of fire extinguishers in Egypt, ac- 
cording to a military order of August 5, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
that date. 

Under provisions of the order, the im- 
portation, manufacture, or sale of fire 
extinguishers which are not manufac- 
tured in conformity with the specifica- 
tions enumerated is prohibited. A plate 
must be affixed to every extinguisher 
showing: The date, month, and year of 
manufacture; the name of the manufac- 
turer or seller; a statement that the ex- 
tinguisher has been subjected to a hy- 
draulic pressure of 24.6 kilograms per 
square centimeter (350 pounds per square 
inch) for at least 5 consecutive minutes; 
the date on which it was last subjected 
to a pressure of 21 kilograms per square 
centimeter (this latter test must be made 
every 4 years); and the method of han- 
dling and filling the aparatus. 

Manufacturers of, or dealers in, fire 
extinguishers shall, within 1 month from 
August 5, 1942, or within 1 month of es- 
tablishing a business, supply the Office 
of the Commercial Register, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, with full par- 
ticulars regarding their business. Manu- 
facturers and importers of fire extin- 
guishers must keep a register showing 
the number of extinguishers of each kind 
manufactured or imported, the date of 
manufacture or importation, the number 
of extinguishers sold, the date of sale, 
and the name of the purchaser. 

Exportation of Jewelry Inlaid With 
Precious Stones Prohibited —The expor- 
tation from Egypt of jewelry inlaid with 
Precious stones is prohibited. according 
toa decree of August 18, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel of August 27, 1942. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance Against Labor Accidents 
Made Compulsory in Egypt.—Every em- 
Ployer in Egypt is required to cover by 
insurance his obligations under a law of 
1936 which provides for the payment of 
compensation for accidents incurred by 
industrial workers while on duty. 
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The new law, published in the Arabic- 
language edition of the Journal Officiel 
of September 10, and to become effective 
December 10, 1942, requires that the em- 
ployer pay the full amount of the insur- 
ance premiums. Workmen employed 
by the Government are not covered by 
the provisions of the new law, but con- 
tractors working for the Government are 
required to insure their workmen. 

The Minister of Social Affairs may ex- 
empt employers from insuring their 
workmen provided: That the employer 
does not have fewer than 100 workmen 
in his employ; that he takes all the nec- 
essary precautionary measures to avoid 
accidents; and that he deposits with an 
authorized bank a sum, to be fixed by the 


Minister of Social Affairs and to be not 


less than 500 or over 5,000 Egyptian 


pounds, to be used as a guaranty that the 


employer will pay the specified compen- 
sation in the event of an accident. 
Permission is given to groups of 10 or 
more employers coming under the pro- 
visions of the new law to form cooperative 
societies with a view toward insuring 
their workmen against labor accidents in 
conformity with conditions to be estab- 
lished by a law which, it is stated, will be 
issued at a later date. It is added that 
as soon as the Government creates an 
insurance fund against labor accidents 
it will replace all insurance institutions 
which are charged with such operations. 


Falkland Islands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs, Clothing Textile Materials: 
Exports Prohibited.—The exportation of 
all foodstuffs; clothing, including foot- 
wear; and textile materials, has been 
prohibited in the Falkland Islands by a 
proclamation dated June 23, i942, and 
published in the Falkland Islands Ga- 
zette of July 1, 1942. This prohibition 
dces not apply to clothing, footwear, and 
textile materials, which are bona-fide 
effects of persons leaving the Islands, nor 
to any exportation (or shipment as 
ship stores) which shall be expressly 
permitted by a license given by the 
authorities. 
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Sweden’s Mineral Trade 
Drops 


The value of Sweden’s foreign 
trade in metals and minerals (in- 
cluding coal) was less in the first 
half of 1942 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1941—imports 
dropping from 214,700,000 crowns 
to 192,800,000, and exports from 
246,300,000 crowns to 203,700,000. 

In the June trade, imports 
showed a marked increase over the 
June 1941 figure, values rising from 
40,700,000 crowns to 54,400,000. 
Exports registered a decrease from 
53,300,000 to 49,600,000. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Organic Products for Veterinary Use: 
Importation, Manufacture, and Sale Re- 
stricted —Organic products for use in 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of 
animal diseases may be imported, man- 
ufactured, or sold in France only by spe- 
cial permit from the Secretary of State 
for Agriculture, by law No. 277 published 
in the Journal Officiel. 

Food Products: Revision of Labeling 
Requirements Authorized Temporarily.— 
By law No. 267 of February 8, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of February 
11, the French Secretary of State for 
Agriculture has been authorized, until 
6 months after the legal cessation of 
hostilities, to revise or complete the ex- 
isting requirements for labeling food 
products, which had been ordered under 
the law of August 1, 1905. 

Preserved Foodstuffs: Organization 
Committee of Manufacturers Estab- 
lished—An organization committee of 
industries manufacturing preserved 
foodstuffs, to plan programs of importa- 
tion, production, price-fixing, distribu- 
tion, etc., of raw materials and foodstuffs 
under its centrol, has been established 
in France by decree No. 412 of February 
12, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of February 27. Preserved fish and fruit 
jams and preserves with sugar are con- 
trolled by other committees. 

Hemp: General Inter-Trade Commit- 
tee Formed—A General Inter-Trade 
Hemp Committee has been formed in 
France, under authority of the Secre- 
taries of State for Agriculture and In- 
dustrial Production, by law No. 303 of 
February 20, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of February 22. 

It is to propose production, import and 
export quotas, and prices of products 
and services; and to regulate sales. 

Semimanufactured Products of Non- 
ferrous Metals and Alloys: Special Tax 
Established.—A special tax has been es- 
tablished on semimanufactured products 
of nonferrous metals and alloys pro- 
duced in France, for the benefit of the 
trade organization committee of com- 
merce in such products, by decree No. 470 
published in the Journal Officiel.* 

Rum: Exceptional Tax on Stocks Re- 
duced.* 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold Ore: Ad Valorem Mining Extrac- 
tion Tax Reduced.—The ad valorem min- 
ing tax on gold-bearing mineral sub- 
stances extracted in French Cameroun 
has been reduced from 25 percent to 10 
percent, effective June 1, 1942, by an 
order of May 26, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Cameroun on June 15, 
1942. 

[This tax had been increased from 5 to 15 
percent on March 30, 1939, and to 25 percent 


on January 1, 1941. See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 28, 1942.] 











Gold: Total Production to be Purchased 
by Treasury; Special Tax Imposed.—All 
of the gold produced in French Cameroun 
is to be purchased by the Treasury for 
the account of the central treasury of 
Free France, effective from June 1, 1942, 
by an order of May 17, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French Cam- 
eroun on June 1. 

A lump-sum tax of 3,500 francs per 
kilogram of crude gold is to be collected 
from producers, in addition to the ad 








Argentine Ships To Serve 
Northern South America 


Announcement has just been 
made by the Argentine Merchant 
Marine of a monthly steamer serv- 
ice between Buenos Aires and 
northern ports of South America. 
During the month of October six 
Argentine steamers were expected 
to call at ports in Colombia, two at 
Buenaventura on the Pacific and 
four at Barranquilla on the Carib- 
bean. 

The 9,000-ton steamer Rio de la 
Plata was scheduled to call at 
Buenaventura with Argentine mer- 
chandise for Colombia and to con- 
tinue to San Francisco with a cargo 
of Colombian coffee. On the re- 
turn voyage from San Francisco, 
the Rio de la Plata will carry a 
cargo of coal for the public utilities 
of Buenos Aires. A month later 
the steamer Rio Premero will make 
the same run. 

Negotiations are reportedly un- 
der way between the Argentine 
Merchant Marine and Colombia for 
the repairing of the 750-ton 
steamer General Mosquera, now 
lying at Cartagena, with the idea 
of restoring it to service. The Co- 
lombian Government is to give a 
2-year option for the purchase of 
this steamer. 
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valorem mining tax on gold ore. (See 
above.) 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seeds of Agnus Castus: Export-License 
Tax Fixed.—An export-license tax of 500 
francs per 100 kilograms, gross weight, 
has been fixed on seeds of Agnus castus 
(Abraham’s balm or chaste-tree) ex- 
ported from the French Zone of Morocco, 
by a resolution published in the Bulletin 
Officiel. 

Packing for Eggs: Importation Limited 
to Members of Wood Group or Group of 
Egg Exporters.* 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Authority to Impose Octroi-de-Mer 
Duties Amended.—tTariffs of octroi-de- 
Mer (See-octroi) duties are to be estab- 
lished in French West Africa by order of 
the Governor General, High Commis- 
sioner of French Africa, in Government 
Council, by terms of law No. 230 of Jan- 
uary 8, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of February 8.* 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Requirements for Packing and Labeling 
Matches Relaxed for the Duration.— 
Matches may now be imported into 
Guatemala without complying with the 
former packing requirement—that each 
box carry a printed label giving the name 
of the country of origin and the number 
of units contained, and that it be sealed 
at each end—according to customs cir- 
cular dated July 22, 1942. 


Moratorium Declared on Installment 
Purchases of Automobiles—Owners of 
automotive vehicles bought on a time- 
payment plan or secured on a rental 
basis and used for transport are relieved 
of the legal obligation to make payments 
on their time or rental contracts until 
the gasoline rationing-control system has 
been abandoned, according to a Presi- 
dential decree, published September 12, 
and retroactively effective from August 
1, 1942, the date on which gasoline ra- 
tioning was first established. 

The purpose of this decree is to re- 
lieve a critical local situation, arising 
from the shortage of gasoline and the 
scarcity of tires. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fiber Bags Admitted Free of Duty.— 
The Guatemalan import duty of 5 cents 
per gross kilogram on empty fiber sacks 
and bags was removed by executive de- 
cree No. 2896, published August 17, 1942, 
and effective 8 days thereafter. 
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Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures for the first 10 months of 
the fiscal year 1941-42 (October—July) 
were, respectively, 23,590,000 and 24,444 . 
000 gourdes. Comparative figures for the 
corresponding period of 1940-41 are, re. 
spectively, 29,093,000 and 27,203,000 
gourdes. 

The gross public debt on July 31, 1942, 
totaled 70,516,000 gourdes, compared 
with 67,943,000 gourdes on the corre. 
sponding date last year. The total ex. 
pended under the public-works contract 
was 26,919,000 gourdes. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Following the pattern of other recent 
months, the general level of economic 
activity in Honduras declined during 
August. Price levels continued to rise, 
accompanied by diminishing employment 
and purchasing power. Shipping diffi- 
culties and acute shortages of tires and 
petroleum products created serious trans- 
portation problems on both the north 
and south coasts. 

Exports and imports were at low ebb, 
The exportation of bananas stopped 
completely, but other native products 
(ginger, rubber, and coconut oil) showed 
signs of development, and there was a 
continuing increase in the importation, 
by schooner from Veracruz, of Mexican 
cloth and gasoline products. Reports 
that American coffee buyers were willing 
to assume the increased charges for war- 
risk insurance stimulated the local buy- 
ing of coffee for export under the 1943 
quota. 

Parcel-post shipments entering Hon- 
duras declined to record lows, during 
August, and are expected to drop even 
more because of an increased tax rate of 
12144 cents on each package weighing 
over 5 kilograms. 

In August, the district of San Pedro 
Sula issued a revised price-control de- 
cree, but this action did not prevent 
advances in the steadily rising cost of 
living. The district of La Ceiba pro- 
claimed antiprofiteering regulations, lim- 
iting profits to 20 percent, but strict 
enforcement has not been attempted be- 
cause of confusion in computing coSts. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures during June totaled 1,047,- 
000 and 1,026,000 lempiras, respectively. 
Comparative figures for June 1941 are, 
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respectively, 1,063,000 and 1,141,000 lem- 
iras. 

: Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange to the United States are 
peing made for all current transactions 
not subject to freezing control, in 1 to 3 


days. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


New Parcel-Post Surcharge Levied for 
the Duration.—An additional surcharge 
of 0.25 lempira ($0.125) on all parcel- 
post packages weighing 5 kilograms or 
more entering the country has been im- 
posed by Honduran Presidential order 
No. 286 of August 21, 1942. 

The purpose of this additional levy is 
to defray the expenses occasioned by the 
establishment of a new maritime route 
between Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, and 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras. Puerto Bar- 
rios is the southern terminus of the over- 
land parcel-post route from the United 
States, for which the maximum weight 
of 20 kilograms has been reestablished. 
For maritime parcel-post packages the 
maximum of 5 kilograms, established in 
April 1942, remains in force. 


Nicaragua 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Acreage Planted to Cotton Restricted; 
Surplus Cotton Purchased by United 
States —The cultivation of cotton in Nic- 
aragua will be restricted, under an order 
from the Congress of Nicaragua. This 
action followed the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Nation- 
al Bank of Nicaragua on July 15, 1942, 
the principal provisions of which are: 
(1) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
agrees to purchase the 1942 cotton crop 
of Nicaragua and the carry-over from all 
previous crops, at a base price of $10 per 
quintal of 46 net kilograms (101.4 
pounds), for No. 5 or middling !%¢- 
inch staple delivered at the warehouse at 
the port of Corinto; (2) the Commodity 
Credit Corporation agrees to purchase 
the cotton crop in excess of 5,000 quin- 
tals (506,920 pounds) during the subse- 
quent years of the war; (3) the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua agrees to limit the 
total area of cotton planted to 5,160 
acres. Details of the agreement include 
responsibility for the cost of storage, 
taxation payments, cotton classifying, 
Sales, and warehouse records. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Tax Canceled on Silk and Rayon 
Articles, Perfumes, and Cosmetics.—The 
import tax of 4 cordobas per kilogram 
on silk and rayon goods of all kinds, and 
perfumes, cosmetics, and materials for 
making these products, which was es- 
tablished by a decree of June 30, 1938, 
has been canceled, under provisions of 
legislative decree No. 209, published 
August 18, 1942, and effective the follow- 
ing day. 

[See Commerce Reports of August 20, 


1938, for announcement of the establishment 
of this import tax.] 
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Paraguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coordination Commission Estab- 
lished.—A commission for coordinating 
methods of transportation and distribu- 
tion of fuels and iron and iron products 
for construction purposes was established 
by Paraguayan decree No. 14,395, promul- 
gated August 31, 1942. The new Com- 
mission is charged with the study and 
solution of national transportation prob- 
lems; with the distribution of fuels 
through cooperation with the Direction 
General of Industry and Commerce which 
administers fuel-rationing legislation; 
and with the allocation of iron and iron 
products for construction purposes. The 
use of these products is restricted, in gen- 
eral, to certain Government projects, cer- 
tain types of industrial undertakings, the 
completion of construction projects al- 
ready under way, and to certain neces- 
sary repair work. 

Current Maximum Sale Prices of Con- 
sumption Articles Established.—Current 
maximum prices at which certain con- 
sumption articles may be sold have been 
established by resolution No. 92 of August 
29, 1942, issued by the Direction General 
of Industry and Commerce of the Par- 
aguayan Ministry of Agriculture. 

The current schedule of prices is 
slightly higher than the previous sched- 
ules published in resolutions 39 and 46 
of March 16 and 26, 1942, respectively, 
and reflects the increase in local prices. 

In addition to establishing the price of 
listed articles, the current resolution 
specifies the additional charges allowed 
for their packing and transportation. 

[For announcement of the establishment 


of price control in Paraguay see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 1942.] 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Iron Drums Declared General Neces- 
sity—Drums made of black iron sheets 
and of galvanized iron have been added 
to the list of articles of general necessity, 
the sale of which in Paraguay is con- 
trolled by decree No. 11,394 of March 5, 
1942, according to resolution No. 95 of 
September 12, 1942. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Peru during 
the third quarter of 1942 continued to be 
satisfactory, but the increasingly diffi- 
cult import and shipping situation re- 
duced the commercial turn-over in sev- 
eral lines. The shortage of foreign mer- 
chandise was being offset partially in 
certain lines by imports from other South 
American countries. Domestic activity 
as a whole remained at a fairly good level, 
with a growing demand for local com- 
modities. Prices of all classes of goods, 
both imported and domestic, have shown 
substantial advances. Sustained activity 
in several of the leading industries de- 
pendent on the export trade has been 
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assured by long-term agreements with 
the United States. Organization of the 
official Corporaci6n Peruana del Ama- 
zonas, which in time is expected to in- 
crease the output of rubber, cubé, and 
other forest products, was approved by 
a decree of June 19, 1942. 


AMELIORATIVE MEASURES 


Government measures to meet the ad- 
vancing cost of living and the scarcity 
of foodstuffs included a salary bonus to 
public employees and a new scale of 
wages for the textile workers. The reg- 
ulation of the rice trade was entrusted 
to the Agricultural Bank, and the trade 
in toilet articles was also regulated. Sup- 
plies of fresh meat, lard, and eggs were 
imported by the Government from Ar- 
gentina. Legislation was submitted to 
Congress prohibiting rental increases for 
2 years, and placing under official con- 
trol the distribution and trade in food- 
stuffs and raw materials, to curtail spec- 
ulation. A Coordination Committee was 
appointed to improve the transportation 
services. 

The agricultural and manufacturing 
industries operated steadily, and the pro- 
duction of essential minerals was main- 
tained at a rate which exceeded that of 
the comparable period of 1941. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


The cotton crop was favored by good 
weather and a reduction in insect pests. 
Production fer this year was slightly 
lower than in 1941, and exports also de- 
clined considerably, though most of the 
present crop was sold by September 11. 
In accordance with the cotton-purchase 
agreement with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the cotton area will be re- 
duced during the 1942-43 season, and the 
acreage released will be planted to food- 
stuffs and other products. 

Sugar production was adversely af- 
fected by weather conditions, and exports 
declined though domestic consumption 
increased. The yield from this year’s 
rice crop was down sharply from the 
unusually high yield of 1941, the drop 
being attributed to insect pests and a 
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shortage of water. Prospects for the 
wheat crop are favorable, and a slight 
increase over the 1941 yield is antici- 
pated. Flax exports during the first half 
of 1942 advanced beyond those for the 
like period of 1941. Regulations for the 
operation of flax plants were established 
by a decree of August 7, 1942. Coffee ex- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1942 de- 
clined from last year’s corresponding 
period. Coffee export quotas were as- 
signed to the various producing districts 
by a law of July 3, and on July 8 the 
Government specified a maximum quan- 
tity which would be available for export 
during the 1942-43 season. 


Conditions were favorable in the wool- 
producing districts, and prospects for the 
sheep and alpaca clips were generally 
promising. The uncertain marketing 
Situation was, however, discouraging, 
wool shipments for the first semester of 
this year having declined considerably 
from the like period of 1941. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


Consumption of 210,000 quintals of 
cotton in 1941 by the domestic mills, 
compared with 160,000 in the preceding 
year, represents the degree of expansion 
which has taken place in the Peruvian 
textile industry. Present demand ex- 
ceeds output and full-time working 
Schedules are maintained by textile 
plants. Extra bonuses of 12, 10, and 8 
percent were allowed on the wages of 
cotton-, woolen-, and silk-textile-mill 
workers, respectively. The wartime re- 
striction of imports of textile, hat, shoe, 
and leather machinery was continued by 
a decree dated June 1, 1942, as protection 
against overproduction and unemploy- 
ment. 


During the third quarter of 1942, the 
proposed erection of a branch tire fac- 
tory by an American company got under 
way, with the arrival of machinery and 
equipment; construction work was begun 
on the factory. 
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The production of condensed milk was 
Started by the branch plant of an Amer- 
ican manufacturer in northern Peru, and 
tariff protection was granted by increas- 
ing the import duty on foreign milk. 

The collection of import and consular 
charges on raw hides was temporarily 
suspended as a measure to protect 
the leather-tanning industry. Animals 
Slaughted at the Frigorifico Nacional of 
Callao during January—June of 1942 num- 
bered 54,484 head of cattle, 61,534 sheep, 
and 2,329 goats, compared with 59,152, 
65,775, and 5,115, respectively, in the 
corresponding period of 1941. 

The mining industry is now confronted 
with the problem of obtaining supplies 
and equipment, and also with a labor 
shortage, and many of the mines have 
been able to operate at capacity only be- 
cause of large inventories of supplies 
which are now depleted. Mineral ex- 
ports increased during the second quar- 
ter of 1942, compared with the first 
quarter. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


July foreign trade showed improve- 
ment over July 1941. Imports in that 
month increased in quantity and value, 
whereas exports gained in volume but 
declined in value. With respect to the 
January—July comparative accumula- 
tions, the import tonnage receded 
slightly, but total value was higher. The 
cumulative exports increased in quantity 
and value, and the export balance for 
this period was higher, as compared with 
the same period of 1941. 

During the first half of 1942 the United 
States, Argentina, and Chile were the 
principal sources of Peruvian imports. 
Chile, New Zealand, the United States, 
Bolivia, and Australia were the chief 
destinations of the exports. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


A new high of 373 in July and August, 
against 368.6 in June and 287.6 in July 
of 1941, was recorded in the general 
wholesale price index. Metals, fuel, and 
textiles experienced the largest increases. 
The cost-of-living index advanced also 
from 221.4 in June to 222.8 in July and 
to 223.8 in August, compared with 197.1 
in August of 1941. The principal in- 
creases were in the classifications for 
foodstuffs and clothing. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties on Rosin, Turpentine, 
and Other Products Increased or Re- 
vised.—Portuguese export duties on tur- 
pentine, rosin, ergot of rye, and a few 
other products were increased or revised 
by decree-law No. 32.096, published in the 
Diario do Governo of July 19, 1942, effec- 
tive immediately. 

The revised rates of duty, in gold 
escudos (former rates in parentheses) are 
as follows: Turpentine, per ton, 5.00 
(3.50); rosin, per ton, 2.00 (0.40); ergot 
of rye, per kilogram, 0.17 (1.5 percent ad 
valorem, based on official valuations) ; 
other industrial animal and vegetable 
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oils, per kilogram 0.005 (free); fresh or 
salt fish, per kilogram, 0.02 (0.005) and 
beans, per kilogram, 0.005 (various aq 
valorem rates). 

This decree also extended until De. 
cember 31, 1942, the provisions of decree. 
law No. 30.252, of December 30, 1939, 
which provided for temporary increases 
in export taxes on most products. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Onions, Carrots, and Turnips: Export- 
License Taxes Revised.—The export li- 
cense taxes on onions, carrots, and tur- 
nips, exported from Tunisia to any des- 
tination, have been revised by an order 
of March 20, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 28* 

Alfa Grass, Raw and Worked: Licenses 
May Be Required for Circulation and 
Storage.* 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Chocolate and Candy Rationing.—An 
order has been made amending the orig- 
inal rationing order for chocolate and 
candy to the effect that an increased 
quantity of these foods can be obtained 
on each rationing coupon in cases where 
retailers are prepared to sell any accu- 
mulated stock at reduced prices. This 
refers to candy that would be unsSalable 
if kept for sale on the ration. 


Transport and Communication 


Reduction in Transport Service— 
There will be additional cuts in public 
transport services in order to save fuel, 
and also to economize on the use of rub- 
ber and gasoline in the United Kingdom. 

For the coming winter, 250 more trains 
will be needed each day than were needed 
last winter for essential purposes. Pas- 
senger trains, therefore, will be fewer 
than ever. Various means are being uti- 
lized to discourage the public from un- 
necessary travel. 

Cheap tickets of all kinds, except those 
for workmen, are being discontinued. 
The issuance of free or reduced-rate 
travel vouchers to evacuated civil serv- 
ants, the Civil Defense Services, members 
of the armed forces, and to parents and 
relatives of evacuated children and 
families, is being reduced. 

Long-distance coaches and _ coaches 
serving the environs of London are being 
discontinued except where no alternative 
means of travel are available. 

New restrictions on private motorists 
have been introduced. No vehicle can 
run on fuels other than gasoline or 
Diesel oil without a license. This license 
will be granted by the Regional Trans- 
port Commissioner of the Board of Trade 
only if the applicant can pass the “needs 
test” applied to users of gasoline and 
Diesel oil, and if the fuel requested is, in 
fact, available. 
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Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


prospects for agriculture and livestock, 
Uruguay’s principal industries, are good. 
The first reports of sowing of winter 
cereals and linseed indicate a 5 percent 
increase over last year with respect to 
the total acreage planted. A 42 percent 
increase is registered in linseed acreage 
planted, and an estimated 20 to 25 per- 
cent increase in cereals of secondary 
importance, but wheat sowings are re- 
duced by 11 percent. Preparation of 
jand for spring planting is advanced, 
and the general outlook for this year is 


Prospects are also good in the cattle 
and sheep industry, particularly the lat- 
ter, although thus far cattle receipts 
continue low. Animals have not had suf- 
ficient time to put on weight, even though 
pastures have improved with the arrival 
of spring. The scarcity of fat cattle is 
responsible for a threatened shortage of 
fresh meat in the Montevideo market, 
which is supplied entirely by the Gov- 
ernment Frigorifico Nacional, but this 
situation is expected to clear up after 
the cattle have gained in weight. 


Woo. CLip LARGE, EXCELLENT 


The new wool clip will probably be 
larger than the last one, and the quality 
is said to be exceptionally good. Last 
year’s carry-over ranges between 35,000 
and 40,000 bales, but Uruguayan market 
quotations continue higher than those 
of the United States, and, as a result, 
sales are practically paralyzed. Recently 
sales of the new clip, which will begin 
to enter the market about the middle of 
October, have been made at approxi- 
mately 10 pesos per 10 kilograms for 
supers, aS against the minimum price 
of 11.20 pesos asked for the oldclip. The 
large carry-over is presenting a difficult 
problem, and the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment has designated an official represen- 
tative to visit Washington to negotiate 
with the authorities there for its disposal. 

Woolen mills continue operating three 
8-hour shifts per day, and cotton mills 
two shifts, except for a few plants using 
high-count mercerized yarns which, be- 
cause of the scarcity of yarn, are operat- 
ing only one shift per day. The United 
States is supplying the bulk of the de- 
mand for cotton and mercerized yarns. 
Importations from Great Britain are 
largely confined to high-count mercer- 
ized yarns. Stocks of piece goods, both 
cotton and rayon, are reported to be 
fairly high. Substantial shipments have 
been received from Brazil. 


SHOE FACTORIES AND TANNERIES 


The Fabrica Nacional de Alpargatas, 
which enjoys almost a monopoly in the 
manufacture of bast shoes and canvas, 
has recently received shipments of ma- 
chinery from Great Britain. This, to- 
gether with supplementary shipments ex- 
pected from the United States, will enable 
it to produce approximately 50 percent 
of Uruguay’s total consumption of ap- 
proximately 100 metric tons of cotton 
yarn per year. 
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Tanneries are working at less than 50 
percent capacity principally because of 
low prices in the United States and weak 
demand of local shoe factories which 
have not shown their customary seasonal 
pick-up. Certain types of leather are 
unobtainable because of the large ex- 
portations of salted hides and the re- 
duced activity of the packing houses. 


FUEL SHORTAGE 


A number of developments during 
September brought the Uruguayan pub- 
lic closer to the problem of fuel short- 
age. In order to economize on consump- 
tion of fuel by savings in the operation 
of trolley cars and autobusses, the Gov- 
ernment has decreed a program of con- 
tinuous hours for Government depart- 
ments, private offices, stores, and busi- 
ness organizations in general, except in- 
dustrial plants. The decree calls for 634 
continuous hours of labor, instead of the 
previous 8 hours, eliminating the 2-hour 
mid-day period during which the ma- 
jority of Uruguayans have been in the 
habit of returning to their homes for 
lunch. 

The recent Government order requiring 
a reduction of between 20 and 30 percent 
in the consumption of electric current 
has been annulled insofar as its affects 
household consumption. The State Elec- 
tric Power Plant has found ways and 
means of conserving energy which will 
permit a reduction and will not neces- 
sarily affect private homes. Electric 
light and power rates have been increased 
30 percent to compensate for the in- 
creased cost of fuel. Gasoline rationing 
has been revised, effective September 1, 
1942, limiting private cars of over 24 
horsepower to 80 liters per period of 2 
months in Montevideo, and to 50 liters 
outside of the capital. Other vehicles 
and trucks are rationed proportionately. 

The railways are expected to make 
further cuts in their services, since their 
allotment of liquid fuel has again been 
reduced. In consequence, the Central 
Uruguay Railway is endeavoring to ar- 
range a priority system, and has given 
warning that a large proportion of cattle 
must now be driven to market on the 
hoof. 


OTHER SHORTAGES 


September sugar stocks were reported 
as adequate for 60 days at the prevailing 
consumption rate of approximately 150 
tons per day, with prospects of a sub- 
stantial shipment arriving from Peru in 
the near future. The leading sugar-beet 
company has received from the United 
States additional machinery, including 
material for the construction of a new 
sugar refinery. 


The shortage of newsprint has been 
alleviated by recent arrivals which will 
be sufficient to take care of domestic re- 
quirements for approximately 60 days. 

Building activities continue diminished 
despite the recent arrival of reinforcing 
iron, since there is still a scarcity of con- 
struction iron of smaller dimensions. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Retail sales of dry goods and notions 
in September were from 5 percent to 10 
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percent higher, as compared with August, 
but sales of hardware, paints, building 
materials, and machinery in general were 
slightly lower. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Apples: Maximum Sales Prices Estab- 
lished—Maximum prices to retailers for 
apples varying from 3.50 pesos per box 
of 22 net kilograms for yellow type to 11 
pesos per box of 20 net kilograms for the 
“Deliciosa Especial” variety were estab- 
lished by a decree dated September 11, 
1942, and published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of September 16. 


Black Varnished Wire: Maximum Sales 
Prices Established.—Maximum prices for 
black varnished wire varying from 65 to 
78 pesos per 100 kilograms to consumers 
have been established by a decree dated 
September 18, 1942, and published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of September 
22. A 5 percent discount will be granted 
on all payments made within 30 days. 
The maximum price to manufacturers for 
black varnished wire for the manufac- 
ture of nails and fine-drawn wire will be 
47.50 pesos per 100 kilograms. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butanol, Phosphate of Tricresylium, 
and Ethyl Glycol: Import Duty Re- 
duced—Butanol, phosphate of tricresyl- 
ium, and ethyl glycol, used for making 
molds for the manufacture of aluminum 
articles, will be dutiable ai 10 percent 
plus a surtax of 16 percent of the c. i. f. 
Montevideo value, according to three 
resolutions dated September 11, 1942, and 
published in the Uruguayan Diario Oficial 
of September 19, 1942. The above items 
are exempt from the 50 percent surtax 
established by a decree law of July 24, 
1942. 
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Beverages 


CANADIAN BREWING INDUSTRY INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 


Greatly increased quantities of barley 
and hops were used by the Canadian 


brewing industry in 1941. The demand 
for beer for shipment to oversea troops, 
and for domestic consumption, increased. 

During 1941 the Canadian brewing in- 
dustry produced 90,200,000 gallons of 
beer, ale, stout, and porter, compared 
with 72,400,000 gallons in 1940. 

The following table shows Canadian 
production of beer and other malt bev- 
erages, by Provinces, in 1940 and 1941: 


[In“million gallons} 
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There was a smaller increase in the 
production of barley malt, practically all 
of Canadian origin, than of beer. Be- 
tween 1936 and 1941 the quantity of 
barley malt used per gallon of beer pro- 
duced has gradually declined from 2.25 to 
2.08 pounds. There is little rice or other 
malt used. Brewers use practically all 
of the malt taxed for consumption 
in Canada. In 1941 it amounted to 
192,500,000 pounds. 

The barley equivalent of the malt used 
by Canadian brewers is considerably less 
than the reported quantities of barley 
malted in Canada. Large quantities of 
malt are exported—2,100,000 bushels in 
1939, chiefly to the United States. 

Hops used, largely from the United 
States, also rose proportionately to 
3,140,000 pounds. The use of Canadian 
hops in 1941 exceeded the 1940 Canadian 
crop. 

The cost of the barley malt used in 
1941 rose from 12.5 to 13.8 cents per 
pound, including the excise tax. 

The cost of the Canadian hops used 
fell from 37.9 to 37.3 cents per pound, but 
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the cost of the imported hops rose from 
64.2 to 65.2 cents. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA TO MANUFACTURE POWER 
ALCOHOL 


A bill has been sent to the Argentine 
Congress providing for the construction, 
at an estimated cost of 24,000,000 pesos, 
of alcohol-distilling plants to make power 
alcohol from corn, wheat, barley, other 
cereals, and potatoes. 

The banks of the Parana River have 
been selected as the probable location of 
the proposed plants, presumably because 
Santa Fe is the center of the cereal Zone. 
However, in view of recent discoveries 
and developments in other countries, in 
the production of power alcohol from 
wood waste, sawdust, and wood-pulp 
refuse, consideration may be given to the 
establishment of a distilling plant in the 
vicinity of Argentina’s chief sawmilling 
industry. 


NEW DISTILLERIES IN AUSTRALIA 


Further details have been made avail- 
able concerning alcohol production in 
Australia from surplus grain, according 
to trade reports. 

The first of the four new distilleries will 
cost about £400,000 and will have a staff 
of 80 people. This plant is located in the 
New South Wales wheat district; and 
Victoria, South Australia, and Western 
Australia will each have a factory of 
comparable size. 





Dutch Fishing Fleet Now 
On Wood Gas 


The Nazi occupation authorities 
in the Netherlands, in an effort to 
ease demands on the _ Reich’s 
slender oil reserves, have ordered 
Holland’s fishing fleet to convert 
to the use of gas made by burning 
wood in specia] generators. 

The entire fleets of the towns of 
Urk, Wieringen, Makkum, and 
Enkhuizen were fitted with gas 
generators some weeks ago, while 
the fleet of IJminden was to be 
converted by mid-October. 

Only a third of the cost, how- 
ever, is borne by the German au- 
thorities. Boat owners must pay 
15 percent of the balance upon in- 
stallation. The rest is handled on 
credit terms by the Nazi-controlled 
Central Fishing Office, which de- 
ducts the installments from the 
receipts of each catch. 
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AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION OF ARROWROOT 


Queensland, Australia, is rapidly jn. 
creasing its output of arrowroot in order 
to meet urgent wartime demands for this 
product, which, in addition to other uses, 
is employed in making mucilage. 

Production will be stepped up from 
800 to 1,800 tons annually, according to 
trade reports. 


CANADA’S INCREASED SALT PRODUCTION 


Canada’s salt production for 1941 broke 
all previous records for both quantity ang 
value. Commercial output of common 
salt reached 560,845 short tons, valued at 
$3,196,165; in 1940 production amounted 
to 464,714 tons, valued at $2,823,269, 

Salt was produced in 1941 in Nova Sco- 
tia, Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta, with 
Ontario contributing 477,170 tons, or 92 
percent of the total output. 

Statistics of Canadian production rep. 
resent recovery of salt from brine wells, 
with the exception of Nova Scotia, where 
it is obtained entirely from underground 
mining of rock-Salt deposits. 


CHEMICAL OUTPUT DOUBLED IN MANITopA, 
CANADA 


Manitoba’s 35 plants producing chemi- 
cals and allied products almost doubled 
their output in 1941, as compared with 
1940, according to a Dominion report. 
The gross value of the 1941 production 
was $9,215,936. 

The combined staff of these factories 
was increased from 603 to 2,321, it is 
stated. 


CANADA MANUFACTURES NEW Propuct 


Metallic Chemicals Ltd., Galt, Ontario, 
plan to manufacture “permanoid,” a 
British plastic with a cellulose acetate 
base, according to a recent Canadian 
report. This product, it is stated, can be 
made in various forms, having appeared 
both as a textile and a rubber substitute. 

Production will start with a single unit 
having an output of 12 tons weekly, with 
eight other units to be established later. 


FINLAND’S PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL 


The entire alcohol production of Fin- 
land’s sulfite cellulose factories for the 
next 5 years has been contracted for by 
the State Alcohol Monopoly, says the 
European press. 

At the normal rate of production, about 
40 percent of the country’s motor-fuel 
requirements would be met by these fac- 
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tories. However, because of export diffi- 
culties the cellulose output has declined, 
which has resulted in a proportionately 
jower production of alcohol, even though 
all sulfite cellulose plants have been 
equipped with apparatus for the recovery 
of alcohol. 

It is now planned to produce alcohol 
directly from wood by a saccharification 
process. 


CHEMICAL ACTIVITY IN FRANCE 


Kali-Chemie A. G. reports that sales 
showed a substantial increase in 1941— 
above the average of the last 3 years be- 
fore the war. 

The company is negotiating for the 
purchase of an electrolytic plant in Al- 
sace on Which it now holds a lease. A 
salt pit and chemical plant in Lorraine 
was leased on July 1, and these works 
are to be bought also, the European 
press reports. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICAN PLANT TO INCREASE 
Irs PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


L’Air Liquide plans to double the pro- 
duction capacity of its plant at Dakar, 
French West Africa, according to Eu- 
ropean press dispatches. 

There has been a heavy demand in 
France for oxygen and acetylene, but the 
company has been unable to meet it fully 
because of power and raw-material dif- 
ficulties, it is stated. 


GERMANY INCREASES YIELD FROM SEED 
POTATOES 


Increases of from 20 to 100 percent 
in the yield of potato plants can be ob- 
tained by treating seed potatoes with 
natural gas or ethylene, according to re- 
ports by the German Botanical Society. 
This treatment is claimed to be cheaper 
than using hormones to promote growth. 


RESTRICTIONS IN GERMANY 


The Reich chemical authority has is- 
sued a decree restricting the production 
and processing of polyvinyl chloride to 
firms that were making this material be- 
tween January 1940 and April 1941, it 
is reported by the British press. 


New GLUE FACTORY IN HUNGARY 


A new glue factory has been erected 
in Hungary at Sajetshar, the European 
press reports. The plant will also man- 
ufacture casein products. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Further chemical industries for Mysore 
State are indicated in press dispatches 
from India. 

Substantial amounts of sulfuric acid 
and ammonium sulfate are being made in 
the State; and additional items will prob- 
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Big Enough To Cover the 
Subject 


Half the ribs, and less covering, 
for our British friends! This 
sounds like a rather serious opera- 
tion, but no fatalities are ex- 
pected—unless the wind should fail 
to cooperate. 

Yes, we refer to the lowly um- 
brella, which is to be standardized 
to two sizes. Plans are in progress 
to impose a maximum content of 
steel and cloth. Umbrellas for- 
merly manufactured with 16 ribs 
will have only 8. 

This should effect a substantial 
saving in metal and cloth, with 
no decline in usefulness. 
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ably include calcium carbide, refractories, 
and abrasives. 

Several new hydroelectric projects now 
nearing completion should prove of con- 
siderable assistance in the development 
of Mysore’s chemical production. 


DECREASE IN ITALY’S SULFUR PRODUCTION 


Italian sulfur production during the 
fiscal year 1940-41 was 7 percent less than 
in 1939-40, according to Italian press re- 
ports. There were substantial sales of 
carbon disulfide, but exports of sulfur 
declined; total sales of the refineries 
were, therefore, smaller. 


Subsidies were not received from the 
Government in view of the satisfactory 
financial condition, but the industry had 
difficulties with transportation, labor, 
and raw materials. 

The sulfur mines are to be modernized, 
it is reported. 


NEW PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Chromium salts and bichromates are to 
be produced in Spain by the Sociedad 
Electroquimica de Flix, according to 
European press reports. 


SWEDEN’s GLUE MANUFACTURE CURTAILED 


Swedish manufacturers of bone glue 
have had to suspend operations be- 
cause of a shortage of raw materials, the 
European press reports. Supplies of 
bones which went almost exclusively to 
glue factories before the war are now 
being used for other purposes, it is stated. 


SWEDEN USEs SUBSTITUTE PRODUCT 


A turpentine product known as “pinol” 
is now being used in Sweden to replace 
pine oil for the flotation of copper, the 
European press states. 
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A new use for pine oil has been found 
in the treatment of apatite which is being 
used on an increasing scale to replace 
imported phosphates for fertilizer pur- 
poses. 


SWITZERLAND’s DYE INDUSTRY 


Switzerland is turning to the domestic 
production of a number of dyestuffs in- 
termediates since imports of raw and 
semimanufactured materials have been 
curtailed by the war, reports the Euro- 
pean press. 

Cooperative research has been under- 
taken by several leading dye makers to 
assist in the development of the industry. 


Construction 


HOUSING PROGRAM FOR CANADIAN CITY 


A permanent housing program for 
Hamilton, Ontario, proposed by the Do- 
minion Government, has been endorsed 
by the Hamilton City Council. 

The scheme calls for the construction 
of more than 300 dwellings in single-, 
two-, and four-family units for the use 
of nonindustrial workers. The entire 
cost is to be borne by the Government 
on a 30-year amortization basis. The 
properties can be taxed by the city, how- 
ever, just as if they were privately owned. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


SWEDEN INSTALLS LARGE TRANSFORMER 


A new transformer, said by the Euro- 
pean press to be the largest in the world, 
was built by the A. S. E. A. Co. for the 
Swedish Goverment. It is a 120,000-kv.-a. 
205/132-kv. three-phase unit and has 
been installed as part. of the system 
which transmits power from the hydro- 
electric plant in the north to the indus- 
trial centers of the south. 

The tank, which was especially de- 
signed to conserve materials and oil, is 
in three rounded but connected sections 
which follow the contour of the wind- 
ings. The weight of the complete trans- 
former without oil is 219 tons; with oil, 
298 tons. At the time the transformer 
was shipped, it was reported to be the 
heaviest load ever carried by the Swedish 
railways. The train carrying it was 
operated only at night and at a maxi- 
mum speed of 6 miles an hour. 

By building one large transformer in- 
stead of two smaller ones with the same 
aggregate output, it was possible to save 
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17 tons of copper, 87 tons of oil, and 109 
tons of iron and other materials, and 
also to reduce full-load losses by 240 kw. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COFFEE 


Green coffee stocks in general order 
warehouses in all customs districts and 
in the Foreign Trade Zone in New York 
City August 31, 1942, totaled 264,428 bags, 
including 136,769 bags from signatory 
countries of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement, and 127,659 bags from non- 
signatory countries. 


CoFrFEE INDUSTRY IN COsTA RICA 


The 1942-43 Costa Rican coffee crop 
will be from 555,000 to 600,000 quintals 
(55,500,000 to 60,000,000 pounds), ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate of the 
Coffee Institute (Instituto de Defensa del 
Café de Costa Rica). These figures are 
slightly higher than the 1941-42 crop 


Real “Pleasure Cars” for 
Yanks 


Dunking doughnuts in coffee, 
that worthy American pastime, will 
not be denied our soldiers in the 
A. E. F. The pleasures of Broad- 
way and every other Main Street 
will be brought via “Clubmobile” to 
lonely Yanks stationed in isolated 
outposts of the British Isles. 

So that our doughboys may not 
miss out on the latest slang, jive, 
news, best sellers, and their favor- 
ite sports, “Clubmobiles”—ingeni- 
ous mobile entertainment units— 
have been devised by the American 
Red Cross. Equipped and operated 
by the Red Cross and the U. S. 
Army in cooperation with British 
volunteer agencies, these units will 
make weekly visits to distant posts, 
spending an afternoon and evening 
at camp. 

Each unit will have a sound pro- 
jector to show late feature and news 
films, a radio and phonograph with 
assortment of recent records, com- 
plete athletic equipment, a minia- 
ture Army Post Exchange, lending 
library facilities, and stationery and 
assorted games for free distribu- 
tion. 

Best touch of all is the doughnut 
machine operated by a uniformed 
Red Cross girl—the fat, golden 
rings to be served with steaming 
coffee to nostalgic soldiers. In 
some nearby hall selected by Brit- 
ish authorities, films will be shown 
and dances held, with local British 
girls as guests. Volunteer British 
and American entertainers are be- 
ing enrolled to make tours in the 
“Clubmobiles.” 
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which amounts to approximately 540,000 
quintals (54,000,000 pounds). 

Green coffee stocks on hand at the 
middle of September were low, estimated 
at 35,000 bags averaging 70 kilograms 
each (5,390,000 pounds). 

During August 1942, exports of clean 
coffee amounted to 10,534 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 19,664 bags 
in the corresponding month of 1941. 

Price quotations during August were 
between $14.60 and $14.65, with occa- 
sional fluctuations to $15 per quintal, 
f. o. b. railroad cars, San Jose. 


COFFEE TRADE IN ECUADOR 


The Ecuadoran coffee trade showed 
some improvement in August as regards 
(1) deliveries at the port of Guayaquil 
and (2) exports. 

Coffee deliveries at the port of Guaya- 
quil during August 1942 amounted to 
17,554 quintals (1 quintal=101.4 pounds), 
compared with 8,200 quintals during July. 
Most of this coffee was received from the 
Provinces of El Oro and Manabi. It is 
claimed that the quality of the coffee 
now being delivered in Guayaquil is su- 
perior to that harvested in the past year, 
although the coffee berries are smaller 
in size. 

Exports of coffee during August 1942 
amounted to 5,542 bags, compared with 
4,775 bags in July 1942, and 32,068 bags 
in August 1941. 

On August 31, 1942, estimated Ecua- 
doran coffee exports chargeable to the 
coffee quota year, October 1, 1941-Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, amounted to 133,914 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
178,686 bags for the comparable period 
ended August 31, 1941. 


Ecvuapor’s 1942 Cocoa Crop 


Cocoa is Ecuador’s principal agricul- 
tural export product, and it now appears 
that the 1942 crop will exceed that of 
1941. Indications during the first half 
of 1942 were that it would not be a good 
year for the cocoa industry in Ecuador, 
but the situation improved considerably 
during August when receipts from El] 
Oro were five to six times larger than in 
the corresponding month of 1941. 

Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil in August 1942 amounted to 1,240,954 
kilograms, compared with 885,660 kilo- 
grams in August 1941, according to an 
unofficial source. 

The following table shows the various 
types of cocoa delivered at Guayaquil 
from January 1—August 31, 1942, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1941: 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





Cocoa (grade 1941! 19421 


Arriba 175, 133 131, 555 


Machala 24, 200 31 
Other 38, 972 45 


Total 238, 305 08, 538 





1 First 8 months of calendar vear. 

In spite of the improved cocoa situa- 
tion, exporters are complaining that the 
price of cocoa is too low. In terms of 
dollars, cocoa was actually higher in 
August 1942 than in August 1941. How- 
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ever, owing to the increase in Ecuadoran 
exchange, exporters are receiving slightly 
more sucres than they did a year ago. 


Et SALVADOR’S COFFEE-CONTROL Bopby 


A permanent central control over the 
coffee industry in El] Salvador has been 
made possible by establishment of the 
Salvador Coffee Co., Inc. (Compafiia Sal- 
vadorena de Café, S. A.), a private cor- 
poration under considerable Government 
influence, which came into operation in 
September. The articles of incorpora- 
tion are contained in decree No. 3 of the 
National Legislative Assembly of El Sal- 
vador, published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 30, 1942 (No. 117, vol. 132). 

A study of the important provisions of 
the law, which is the joint work of public 
and private leaders, reveals that no basic 
change is contemplated in the plan 
adopted by El Salvador to control do- 
mestic coffee marketing under the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the long-term ef- 
fects of the creation of this company will 
be important to the coffee industry and, 
because coffee yields from 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the country’s income from ex- 
ports, it will be of importance to the 
entire national economy. 


Cocoa Crop IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


The Trinidad and Tobago 1941-42 
cocoa crop of 10,000,000 pounds was the 
smallest for many years, and prospects 
are not very favorable for an increased 
yield next year. 

There were no exports of cocoa from 
Trinidad and Tobago during July 1942. 
In August, 50,000 pounds were shipped. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Agri- 
cultural Society, and the Cocoa Planters’ 
Association are negotiating with the West 
India Committee in London to obtain a 
price of 90 shillings per hundredweight 
for the United Kingdom quota of the 
1942-43 cocoa crop, as compared with 60 
shillings this year. It is maintained that 
this figure would keep producers from 
selling at a loss, since the price asked is 
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equivalent to the 1941 price in the United 
states market. The estimated loss this 
year totaled $168,000. 


Fish and Products 


CANADA’S SALMON EXPORTS 


This season’s entire pack of canned 
salmon in British Columbia, estimated at 
1,500,000 cases, will be sent to the United 
Kingdom. The pack, as of September 19, 
1942, amounted to 1,192,320 cases. 

The salmon pack in 1941 was the 
jargest on record, amounting to 2,295,431 
cases, valued at $18,406,545, according to 
the Provincial Fisheries Department. 

Canned salmon has a high protein food 
yalue, can be stored easily without spe- 
cial facilities for an indefinite period, 
and is packed in containers which make 
it easy to handle. Because of these fac- 
tors, it is a useful war ration, and the 
United Kingdom contracted for 1,200,000 
cases during 1941. The quota was sub- 
sequently increased by approximately 
300,000 cases when it appeared likely that 
the catch would break all previous 
records. 
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Cheese Factory Rushed in 
Venezuela 


The Minister of Labor of Vene- 
zuela has authorized the Compania 
Anomina Lactera Venezolana 
(Dairy Products Co. of Venezuela) 
to proceed with work on a new 
dairy-products plant at Santa Bar- 
bara in the State of Zulia at the 
rate of 10 hours a day, including 
Sundays and holidays, so as to com- 
plete the factory with the greatest 
speed. 

The State of Zulia surrounds 
Lake Maracaibo, principal center 
of Venezuela’s great oil fields. 
Santa Barbara is an important city, 
somewhat to the south of this lake. 

Stock breeding in Venezuela has 
reached its highest point of devel- 
opment in Zulia. Farmers and 
ranchers have introduced pure- 
bred cattle, thus creating large 
first-class dairy herds. Pastures 
have been improved, with the result 
that the Santa Barbara region now 
has an estimated production of 25,- 
000 gallons of milk per day. 

Full utilization of this production 
has thus far been lacking. The 
making of butter and cheese has 
been largely on a cottage-industry 
basis. For this reason and because 
of inadequate communications be- 
tween Caracas in the Federal 
District and the western part of 
Venezuela, the Republic has been 
obliged to import thousands of 
dollars’ worth of canned milk while 
its own resources were not fully 
utilized. 

A new creamery in the city of 
Machicques in the State of Zulia, 
Pbout 100 miles northwest of Santa 
Barbara, is now producing 2,000 
pounds of butter per day. 
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Fruits 


Morocco’s Fic EXports 


There are about 5,000,000 fig trees in 
Morocco, and before the war practically 
the entire crop was consumed in that 
country, states the foreign press. 

In 1938 exports of figs amounted to 
only 35 tons. After the Franco-German 
armistice the export trade became more 
active, with the result that 750 tons of 
figs were exported in 1940, and 640 tons 
in the first quarter of 1941. 

With the object of improving the 
quality and quantity of Moroccan figs the 
Government has established two demon- 
stration drying centers. The experiment 
has proven successful, and efforts are 
being made to increase the number of 
fig trees. 


Grain and Products 


EcGypt’s Rice INDUSTRY 


The Egyptian rice acreage in 1942 has 
been estimated by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to be 500,000 feddans (1 feddan- 
1.038 acres), compared with 422,000 
feddans in 1941. The yield is expected to 
be about 589,400 long tons, about 25,000 
tons of which will be used for sowing next 
year’s crop. The remaining 565,800 tons 
of paddy rice will produce 424,300 tons 
of husked or cargo rice, as a 25 percent 
loss is incurred in processing. 

Rice is consumed in milled form in 
Egypt and the Middle East; therefore an- 
other 10 percent must be subtracted for 
this further process—which leaves 383,- 
100 tons. Local consumption of rice is 
estimated at about 240.000 tons, leaving 
a surplus of about 143,100 tons. 

Official prices fixed by the Government 
still prevail. However, since it is im- 
possible to obtain rice at official prices, 
the Government has given orders that 
the rice market should be left free for 
the present. 

Milled rice which is officially fixed at 
145 piasters (1 Egyptian piaster= 
$0.0405) per kilogram wholesale, is sold 
at 260 piasters. Paddy rice is fixed at 
830 piasters per dariba (943 kilograms), 
but it cannot be obtained for less than 
1,400 piasters per dariba. 

The 1943 rice crop in Egypt is expected 
to be one of the largest ever produced; 
opinions vary between 600,000 and 700,- 
000 tons of paddy rice. 


RiceE-Crop CONDITIONS IN PERU 


The 1942 rice crop of Peru was esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Agriculture at 
between 60,000 and 65000 metric tons, 
against the record production of 100,000 
tons in 1941. Insect pests and shortage 
of water are said to be responsible for 
this reduction. 

Favorable wheat-crop forecasts were 
reported, with an anticipated slight in- 
crease over the 101,000-ton output re- 
corded in 1941. 


Meats and Products 


PorRK SHORTAGES IN SWEDEN 


The number of hog slaughterings in 
Sweden declined gradually, from 78,586 
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in January to 44,422 in June. During 
the first 6 months of 1942 there were 
386,406 hogs slaughtered in commercial 
abattoirs, compared with 598,962 during 
the like period of 1941. These data show 
the extent to which the number of hogs 
have been reduced as a result of feed 
shortage. 

Although no pork was imported into 
Sweden during the first quarter of 1942, 
about 1,000 metric tons of salt pork was 
imported during April, and the same 
amount in May. 

The anticipated decline in slaughter- 
ings of livestock during the summer 
months was verified in May and June, 
and a drastic reduction of the combined 
meat and pork ration had to be effected. 
Since April, the total weekly combined 
meat and pork ration per person has 
been gradually reduced, from 320 to 157 
grams, of which only about 50 grams may 
be taken out in the form of pork and the 
remainder in fresh and canned meat. 

It is understood that in recent months 
a number of hogs marketed in Sweden 
have been below normal weight as a re- 
sult of feed shortages, but as the situa- 
tion improved during the summer the 
State Feed Commission is inducing farm- 
ers to increase pork production by rais- 
ing the price on hogs weighing more than 
80 kilograms. This should bring about 
a better supply of pork during the latter 
part of 1942, as the farmers will keep 
their hogs long enough to fatten them. 

The use of cellulose fodder for horses 
has released supplies of feed-grain for 
pork and egg production, and there is 
therefore a possibility that the pork sit- 
uation in Sweden will not become any 
worse, despite the stoppage of feed im- 
ports. 


Vegetables and Products 


LARGE POTATO YIELDS IN ARGENTINA 


A record production of both table and 
seed potatoes was obtained in Argentina 
from the 1941-42 crop, estimated at 
51,400,000 bushels, compared with 38,- 
600,000 bushels in 1940—41, and 39,390,000 
bushels in 1939-40. The total area 
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planted in 1941-42 amounted to 587,500 
acres, compared with the 5-year average 
of 416,240 acres. The heavy production 
was due to the large acreage planted and 
to the fact that there was no crop failure 
in any zone. The highest yields were 
obtained in the Rio Negro (irrigated) 
and parts of Balcarce zones. 

It is estimated by the Seed Potato Cer- 
tification Service that this year’s produc- 
tion of graded certified seed is about 
2,204,400 bushels. This amount is made 
up largely from first and second genera- 
tion Katahdin seed originally obtained 
from Canada. 


Urvucvuay’s PotaTo SUPPLY 


Uruguay had a relatively poor potato 
yield from the second crop, planted in 
January 1942, in consequence of pro- 
longed drought and high temperature 
during the planting and early growing 
seasons, states the Canadian press. 

Uruguay purchased about 280,000 
bushels of Argentine certified seed from 
Canada, for the main crop planted in 
August-September 1942, as compared 
with 202,437 bushels last year. Uruguay 
took advantage of the low prices in 
Argentina to insure having some seed 
supplies for the January planting in case 
imported seed is not available. The 
small-size potatoes from the current crop 
will be used for seed in January 1943. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION INCREASED IN CANADA 


Production of iron and steel in Canada 
increased considerably in the first 6 
months of 1942 over the output of the 
preceding half year. According to official 
Canadian statistics, 974,000 net tons of 
pig iron were produced in the first 6 
months of 1942, compared with 827,439 
tons in the July-December 1941 period. 
Production of steel ingots and castings in 
the first half of 1942 was reported at 
1,560,059 net tons, and at 1,415,066 in the 
July-December 1941 period. 
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Output of ferro-alloys decreased to 
107,843 net tons in the first half of 1942 
from 114.792 in the second half of 1941. 


INpDIA’S PRODUCTION STEPPED UP 


The Tata Iron & Steel Co., India, had 
the largest output in its history during 
the year ended March 31, 1942, with sales 
amounting to 181,714,884 rupees ($54,732,- 
523), according to the company’s last an- 
nual report. 

Several new plants and facilities were 
added during the year, including a fur- 
nace for the production of acid steel for 
war purposes. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Hides and Skins 


SITUATION IN IRAQ 


A total production of 263,896 sheepskins 
and goatskins in Iraq for the first 3 
months of 1942 indicates a sharp decline, 
this figure being considerably lower than 
the average maintained during 1941. 

Exports, on the other hand, held their 
own. More sheepskins and goatskins left 
Iraq in this 3-month period than were 
actually produced during that time. A 
partial explanation for this apparent in- 
congruity is that skins of Iranian origin 
are sometimes included in shipments 
made from Iraq. 

True, the bulk of production is ex- 
ported to foreign markets. Domestic 
consumption, it is reported, does not ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the total production 
and represents generally “thirds” and 
“fourths” of the four grades into which 


‘tanned skins are classified. Tanned 


sheepskins are used by local shoe makers 
as inner linings, and tanned goatskins 
are used as upper leather in slippers, 
sandals, and cheap footwear. 

Stocks of sheepskins and goatskins have 
not been accumulating recently, and ma- 
terials leaving the tanneries do not re- 
main long in the country before they are 
shipped. Sheepskins are usually tanned 
before export, whereas goatskins are 
shipped raw and/or tanned. According 
to a September report, Iraq then had on 
hand approximately 120 tons of tanned 
sheepskins and goatskins and 33 tons of 
raw goatskins. 

Average monthly production of tanned 
sheepskins and goatskins during 1942 and 
1943 is estimated at 64 tons, and produc- 
tion of raw goatskins at 5 tons. 


Livestock 


SUBSTITUTE FODDER USED IN SWEDEN 


The Government of Sweden contracted 
with the cellulose industry for 550,000 
metric tons of cellulose fodder for deliv- 
ery during the fodder year from June 1, 
1942, to May 31, 1943, with an optional 
right to increase or reduce the above 
quantity by 25 percent. 

During the period June 1, 1941, to May 
31, 1942, 475,000 metric tons of cellulose 
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fodder were consumed. Farmers haye 
become accustomed to the substitute fog. 
der, which has shown unexpectedly 800d 
results. 


The actual consumption of cellulose 
during the present fodder year depends 
on the feedstuff-crop results. The hay 
crop was slightly below “fair.” In view 
of the poor grain situation, it is likely 
that at least 400,000 metric tons of eg]. 
lulose fodder will be used for feeding 
horses. 

To insure milk production, the Goy. 
ernment has appealed to farmers 
through the radio and press, to create 
individual reserve stocks of fodder in the 
form of cellulose fodder, weeds, leaves 
and the like. 


Lumber and 
Products 


INDIA’s TIMBER TRADE 


The Indian Supply Department has 
purchased, since the outbreak of the war, 
timber and wood goods to the value of 
more than 130,000,000 rupees. Of this 
amount, timber accounts for approxi- 
mately 90,000,000 rupees. 

The value of supplies purchased during 
the last fiscal year, April 1941—March 
1942, was more than 95,000,000 rupees, 
compared with 30,000,000 in 1940-41. 
The figure for the current year will prob- 
ably be considerably more, as much 





Swiss Clear More Forest 
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The Swiss Government has re- $ 
cently issued a letter to the Can- $ 
tonal departments in charge of $ 
forests providing for the clearing ; 
of another 24,700 acres, says a fre- ¢ 
cent report from Switzerland. The 
Swiss Association of Foresters is ‘ 
raising serious objection to this { 
measure, which increases the for- $ 
est land to be cleared to 29,640 $ 
acres. ‘ 

The clearing of so large an area { 
would mean, it is stated, that for § 
at least the next 100 years timber : 
production would be reduced by 1,- ¢ 
177,110 cubic feet, representing a ‘ 
value of 5,000,000 francs annually. : 

Even if reforestation were under- 
taken in the higher altitudes from 
which small quantities of resinous 
woods might be obtained, it would 
not compensate for the loss result- 
ing from cutting at this time, it is 
said—particularly since the timber 
to be cut would be mostly deciduous 
hardwoods, of which Switzerland 
has none too many. 

The clearing of such a large 
amount of forest would also deprive 
Alpine dwellers of a million francs 
which they can earn in winter by 
cutting trees and bringing them 
down the mountains. 
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Plastic Buttons by the 
Billions 


The production of buttons from 
plastic materials is increasing in 
the United Kingdom, where they 
are being used to replace metal 
puttons on military uniforms and 
for “utility” suits for wartime wear. 
It is stated that these buttons will 
not break in the mangle and will 
keep their finish indefinitely. 

One factory is producing buttons 
at the rate of 100,000,000 annually 
and plans to reach the rate of 300,- 
000,000 by the end of 1942, says the 
British press. This tripled output 
will require a staff of only 200 per- 
sons. 

A machine recently installed is 
turning out 5,760 buttons an hour. 
Buttons for uniforms can be made 
at the rate of 2,880 an hour, and it 
is expected that this one factory 
will soon be producing 864,000 a 
week, or enough for 24,000 uniforms, 
since each uniform requires 36 but- 
tons. 

About 1,200,000,000 buttons are 
needed for the “utility” suits. 
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larger demands are anticipated. The to- 
tal estimate for 1941-42 for a Single 
item—helves and handles for shovels, 
pickaxes, felling axes, and sledge ham- 
mers—already approximates 10,000,000 
rupees. 

The demand for Indian teak has been 
steadily growing. Now that sources of 
supply in Burma and the Andaman Is- 
lands have been cut off, efforts are being 
made to meet requirements by expanding 
existing sources of supply and develop- 
ing others formerly unused. Consider- 
able quantities of Indian teak for lorry 
(truck) body building, manufacture of 
ammunition boxes, and other war needs 
have already been obtained. The forest 
departments of several States and Prov- 
inces have offered substantial supplies of 
planks and logs. These offers have been 
accepted, and purchases are being made. 

There has been an increasing use of 
native varieties of timber in the manu- 
facture of plywood. One Indian firm is 
utilizing mango, salai, and semul. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AUSTRALIA’S STIMULATED INDUSTRY 


Surveys for the purpose of locating in- 
digenous or naturalized plants that may 
be sources of drugs, such as caffeine, 
ephedrine, cocain, derris, and quinine, 
continue in the Queensland coastal areas. 
Australia’s present position regarding the 
more important drugs is encouraging. 

Hyoscine and hyoscyamine.—For about 
6 months hyoscine has been extracted 
from Duboisia myoporoides on a satisfac- 
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tory commercial basis by a local manu- 
facturing company. A high concentra- 
tion of hyoscyamine has also been ob- 
tained from this plant growing wild in 
New South Wales. Supplies of Duboisia 
in Queensland and in New South Wales 
are said to be sufficient to meet Austra- 
lia’s full requirements of both alkaloids 
for many years. 

Glucosides of digitalis, the powerful 
heart stimulant, have been produced 
without difficulty on a commercial basis 
from plots of Digitalis purpurea grown in 
various localities, principally in one Vic- 
torian center. Plots of Digitalis lanata 
have been established, but samples have 
not yet been taken for analysis. Seed 
requirements for future plantings will 
probably be met. 


Srychnos nux vomica.—Small quanti- 
ties of this product have been raised in 
Queensland, although extraction of 
strychnine from these plants will not be 
possible for some years. Seed formerly 
has been obtained from the Kemp Welch 
River area in Papua, but recent war con- 
ditions will probably cut off supplies from 
this source. 

Ephedrine.—Species of ephedra, of In- 
dian origin, have been raised at several 
centers recently and are reported to con- 
tain ephedrine in appreciable quantities. 
Attention is also given to alternative 
sources of supply in native or naturalized 
plants. Ephedrine is used in treatment 
of bronchial asthma, hay fever, and to 
relieve congestion in severe colds. 

Emetine (ipecac).—Root cuttings are 
being propagated at South Johnstone, 
Queensland, and native and naturalized 
plants of the Rubiaceae are being tested 
for emetine. Ipecac is used as an emetic 
or cathartic. 

Santonin and Filix-mas (chief remedy 
for round worm) .—Chemical tests are be- 
ing carried out with flower heads of 
plants of Artemisia maritima, and plants 
of the fern, Filix-mas, are being raised 
from spores. 

Strophanthin and ouabaine (cardiac 
stimulants) —Sufficient seedlings are be- 
ing raised to meet AusStralia’s seed re- 
quirements, although it is not expected 
that plants will reach seed-production 
stage under 5 years. Some attention is 
also being given to the question of ob- 
taining strophanthin or a substitute glu- 
coside from native and naturalized 
plants. 

Ergot (used in childbirth) .—Analyses 
were completed with regard to ergot pro- 
duced during the last season in Victoria 
and New South Wales, and the quality of 
the product exceeded British Pharmaco- 
poeia requirements. 


Quinine—Seedlings from  cinchona 
have been raised in several Queensland 
areas, and it is proposed to lay down 
several plots in the form of foresty 
plantations as soon as these seedlings are 
ready for field planting. 


Opium and its alkaloids.—Sowings of 
several varieties recently proved that 
Papaver somniferum can be grown Satis- 
factorily in Australia. The most suit- 
able areas from the point of view of mor- 
phine production, however, have not been 
definitely determined. Morphine pro- 
duction indicated by the analysis of 
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samples was variable but satisfactory. 
Experimental extraction of morphine 
and codeine direct from the dried whole 
plant has been so satisfactory that one 
manufacturing firm has been induced to 
install a single unit pilot plant for this 
operation. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


ARGENTINA PRODUCES MANY FILMS IN 
SPANISH LANGUAGE 


Argentina, with 6 major motion-pic- 
ture studios and 15 to 20 smaller units, 
claims to be the world’s largest producer 
of films in the Spanish language. Each 
of the major studios can produce ap- 
proximately 12 feature films, annually; 
the independent studios, from 2 to 4. In 
1941, 49 feature films were made, and 
26 were made during the first 6 months 
of 1942. This number, however, repre- 
sents only a small percentage of the films 
shown in the country. 


The following table shows the film dis- 


tribution in Argentina in 1941, classified 
according to language: 

















i Percentage 

Language Number of total 
TF 3 os iia 450 77.0 
Spanish (Argentina) _-__-.__- pai 49 8.3 
SoM eR arte lie Seagate anit 21 3.6 
EE sie 20 3.5 
Spanish (Mexico) __-- ibaa 13 2.2 
| aie inns ane 11 2.2 
Spanish (Spain) __- 9 1.9 
pee oe be 7 1.2 
Spanish (Chile) _- ee eee 
Scandinavian -_. : ig EES Pee 
i REE: ite ea yf, NE oA 

: a nae -----22--=-| $85 |... 








1 Mainly from the United States. 


INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


The motion-picture industry in Spain 
has advanced rapidly since the civil war 
ended in 1939, according to press reports. 
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The annual production capacity of the 
leading Spanish studios is shown in the 
following table: 





Num- | Num- 
Studio | _ 
features shorts 





en 
6-8 | 48 


Ballesteros (Madrid) -------- 

Aranjuez (Madrid) --- 5 ; 5 | 8 
Ciudad Lineal (Madrid) - - ; 10 36 
Chamartin ---- ee 8-10 36 


Lepanto (Barcelona) _- ar | 12 | 15 
Orphea Film (Barcelona) - -- | } a 
Roptence (Madrid) - - | Ss 20 


Trilla Orphea (Barcelona) -- s 





Spanish studios use approximately 
15,000,000 meters of motion-picture film 
annually; the major part is used to re- 
produce positives of foreign films, and 
the remainder in domestic production. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CHROME ORE IN AFRICA 


Discovery, near Lalapanzi, Southern 
Rhodesia, of a seam of chrome ore, said 
to be 30 inches thick and 400 yards long, 
is reported by the British press. Located 
near the surface and on the railway line, 
the deposit reportedly contains 50 per- 
cent chromic acid. 


MINING ACTIVITY IN BULGARIA 


Further exploitation of the Pernik cop- 
per deposits in Bulgaria, said to be the 
largest in the Balkans, is proposed in a 
bill before the Bulgarian Parliament, 
which provides for a credit of 100,000,000 
levas. Materials for the project, includ- 
ing locomotives, trucks, and machinery, 
are to be furnished by Germany, in the 
expectation, no doubt, of obtaining more 
copper from this source. 

Exploitation of the lead and zinc mines 
owned by Hungaria Chemische and Hiit- 
tenwerke A. G., in southern Bulgaria, is 
reportedly to be undertaken by a new 
company, to which the owners and Ro- 
dopski Metall A. G., are making equal 
contributions of capital. 


The British press reports that the 
mines, which have been closed since 1931, 
are to resume operations soon with mod- 
ernized installations. The ores will be 
treated in Hungary until the required 
plants are established in Bulgaria. 


Te 
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CANADA PRODUCES MAGNESIUM 


Production of magnesium in sufficient 
quantities to meet Canada’s requirements 
is expected of the new plant in Renfrew, 
Ontario, where the metal is being ex- 
tracted from extensive dolomite deposits. 
Production reportedly will reach 10 tons 
daily by the early part of next year. 

Heretofore, Canada’s needs for mag- 
nesium have been furnished by the 
United States. 


CHILE’s MINING INDUSTRY 


Stimulation of the Chilean mining in- 
dustry, with particular attention to as- 
bestos, mica, and bauxite, was recom- 
mended by the Second Convention of 
Production and Commerce which met on 
August 30 in Santiago, with an attendance 
of 300 representatives of agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, and mining. 

It was proposed to make credits avail- 
able to the mines, to provide economical 
means of transportation, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of technical aid and equip- 
ment. Increased funds were recom- 
mended for research studies on the 
smelting of low-grade ores and the 
industrialization of minerals through 
smelters and refineries. Approval was 
given to intensified exploration for petro- 
leum and to geological investigations to 
increase coal production. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS 


A sharp decline in linseed exports was 
noted in August. Officially, exports were 
only 1,513 metric tons, but these were 
estimated privately at 3,400 tons, against 
13,000 tons in July, 33,600 tons in Jur: 
1942, and 72,100 tons in August 194. 
During the first 8 months of 1942, export 
totaled 250,000 tons, compared with 358, 
000 in the same months of 1941, a de 
crease of 100,000 tons or nearly one 
third. Soaring exports of vegetable oils, 
notably linseed oil and sunflower oil, have 
partly compensated for the slump in lin- 
seed shipments. 

Total exports of vegetable oils sky- 
rocketed from 19,200 tons in the first 8 
months of 1941 to 82,900 tons in the same 
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period of 1942—a jump of over 300 per. 
cent. August 1942 exports amounted to 
11,800 tons. 


Some 17,000 tons of linseed oi] Were 
exported during the first 8 months of 
1942, over three times as much as the 
5,200 tons shipped in the 1941 periog 
August 1942 exports, however, were com. 
paratively small—only 1,500 tons. Ship- 
ments of sunflower oil show a fantastic 
rise—from 430 tons in the first 8 months 
of 1941 to 46,300 tons in the 1942 periog 
August 1942 exports amounted to 5,900 
tons. 


East AFRICAN SHIPMENTS 


Zanzibar’s exports of copra in 1941 to- 
taled 10,751 tons. Shipments of coconut 
oil that year amounted to 1,040 tons— 
a record output of locally expressed oi 
equivalent to 1,700 tons of copra. 


VEGETABLE-OIL SHORTAGE IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The vegetable-oil situation in French 
Morocco is not encouraging, according 
to statements made by a local authority 
in August. French West Africa, big 
source of peanuts, was behind in its 194] 
acreage, and the 1942 crop is far below 
average. The needs of France are go 
great that little hope is held for pur. 
chasing edible peanut oil or even peanuts 
for fuel or lubricating purposes from the 
West African colony. What is receiveg 
will be used for human consumption, with 
possibly a small percentage reserved for 
lubricants. In August, stocks of lubri- 
cants were said to be sufficient for only 
45 days. 

Although 5,000 to 6,000 hectares of 
castor-beans and 1,200 hectares of sun- 
flower seed are under cultivation in 
Morocco this year, requirements call for 
20,000 to 25,000 hectares planted to oil- 
seed to make 7,000 tons of lubricants 
yearly. 

By agreement, for each unit of castor 
oil exported to France, Morocco will re- 
ceive five units of anthracene, a coal-tar 
product which makes an excellent lubri- 
cant when combined with castor-bean oil. 

Obligatory planting of oilseeds up to 
10 percent of the land cultivated is now 
required of European farmers in Mo- 
rocco. Crops affected include flax plants 
and olive trees; 60 olive trees may be 
grown on 1 hectare. Native farmers 
have also been requested to grow sun- 
flower plants, which are easily adapted 
to their farming methods. Sunflower- 
seed oil can be substituted for edible 
peanut oil, leaving the latter free for 
lubricating purposes. 


Paints and 
Pi ements 


GERMANY’S REDUCED PRODUCTION 


German manufacturers of earth colors 
and paints are required to reduce the 
number of their products to half those 
produced in 1941, according to European 
press dispatches. Paints made up at- 
cording to customers’ specifications may 
no longer be manufactured. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


FueL-O1. SHORTAGE SERIOUS IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The fuel-oil situation in Morocco is 
very critical. Gasoline and fuel-oil sup- 
plies in general will be entirely exhausted 
when crop sowing begins, stated one au- 
thority in August. Receipts from the 
very small oil field at Petitjean are for 
use of the Government and for Starting 
motors when gasogenes (apparatus using 
charcoal gas) are employed. The re- 
maining fuel oil is consumed by electric 
plants, and the small quantity of lubri- 
cating oil derived from byproducts is in- 
significant. 

The requirements of France absorb 
most of the alcohol produced in Algiers 
which might otherwise be used as fuel 
in Morocco. Last year Algiers distilled 
5,000,000 hectoliters of alcohol from a 
crop of 14,000,000 hectoliters of wine. 
(1 hectoliter 26.417 U. S. gallons.) 
Because France will need more Algerian 
wine this year and the vineyard acreage 
has been reduced, the alcohol output will 
be only 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 hectoliters. 

The serious fuel shortage, it is feared, 
will keep many tractors idle. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Production and exportation of rubber 
in Eucador continued normal through- 
out August, and, in spite of predictions 
to the contrary, output was approximate- 
ly equal to that in June, the last month 
before Ecuador signed the rubber agree- 
ment with the Rubber Reserve Company. 

The price of rubber as stabilized under 
the terms of the agreement, although 
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less than that received during June, en- 
ables the tappers and exporters to make 
a fair profit, it is claimed. 


BALATA PRODUCTION IN NICARAGUA 


Substantial amounts of balata, a non- 
elastic rubber obtained from the latex 
of a tree known locally as the “tuna,” are 
available in Nicaragua, reliable sources 
in Puerto Cabezas states. The trees, 
which grow prolifically on the east coast 
in concentrated areas, represent poten- 
tial supplies of balata. 

Upon being tapped, the tuna tree yields 
a milky sap which, when boiled, coagu- 
lates into a tough rubbery mass resem- 
bling both rubber and chicle. This type 
of balata may approximate in quality 
that now being obtained from Colombia, 
Brazil, and other sources, and may be 
used in the manufacture of machine belt- 
ing, submarine cables, speaking tubes, 
telephone receivers, and the like. 

Although estimates vary, it is probable 
that at least 20,000 pounds of balata can 
be collected each month and delivered to 
Puerto Cabezas, provided a satisfactory 
price is received and ocean transporta- 
tion assured. One authority is of the 
opinion that the cost of gathering balata 
should permit it to be placed f. a. s. 
steamer, Puerto Cabezas, at not over 
$0.30 per pound. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA REPROCESSES OLD 
RUBBER 

Facilities for reprocessing old scrap 
rubber have been installed by resource- 
ful factory owners in South Africa, and 
reclaiming plants to meet the Union’s 
essential needs are coming into produc- 
tion. 

To insure an adequate supply of scrap 
material, the Controller of Rubber has 
published regulations prohibiting the use 
or destruction of old tires and tubes 
except under permit. 


. Shipbuilding 
_ InpIA MANuFACTURES SHIP FITTINGS 


Many ship fittings which were im- 
ported into India before the war are now 
being manufactured locally, according 
to press reports. Local engineering 
plants are producing components for 
main propelling and auxiliary machin- 
ery, also anchors, windlasses, mine- 
sweeping winches, ventilating fans, pris- 
matic glasses for portholes, and many 
electrical fittings. Boilers are not yet 
being manufactured, however, and it is 
still necessary to import electric genera- 
tors and apparatus, submarine detecting 
gear, navigation instruments, solid 
drawn steel, brass, and copper tubes and 
pipes, and nonmagnetic plating and 
armament. 


New SHIPS FOR SPAIN 


The keel of a 7,800-ton cargo ship has 
been laid at Cadiz, Spain, the European 
press states. The vessel is intended for 
Spanish-American service. 

The keels of two more ships, each of 
3,800 tons, are scheduled to be laid at 
Cadiz within the year, and negotiations 
for the construction of two 2,800-ton 
vessels are said to be progressing. 
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The value of merchant vessels now 
under construction in Spain is reported 
by the European press to be 512,000,000 
pesetas (approximately $46,745,600). 
The ships are to be powered with engines 
manufactured in Spain. 

Contracts for a large proportion of the 
111 vessels being built have been awarded 
to the Bilbao shipyards (Sociedad 
Espafiola de Construccién Naval and 
Compafia Euskalduna de Construccién 
y Reparacién de Buques). Much diffi- 
culty reportedly is being experienced in 
obtaining necessary raw materials and 
tools. 


TURKEY’s NEW SHIPYARD 


A new shipyard will probably be estab- 
lished on the Black Sea coast in Turkey, 
by a company recently organized to build 
motorships of 300 to 500 tons gross 
weight, also barges and lighters, says the 
European press. The initial capitaliza- 
tion of the company will be 200,000 
Turkish pounds (approximately $150,- 
000), but it is said that this will later be 
increased to 1,000,000 Turkish pounds 
(approximately $750,000). 

nd 


Stone, Clay, 
Related Products 


SUBSTITUTE MATERIAL STUDIED IN IRELAND 


The substitution of lime and sand for 
cement, in the repair of cottages, is re- 
ported to be under investigation in Ire- 
land, and the Industrial Research Coun- 
cil is considering the use of clay blocks 
for rural farm structures. 


SoutH AFRICA MANUFACTURES NEW 
PRODUCT 


Concrete possessing floating and insu- 
lating characteristics is being manufac- 
tured in South Africa, reports the British 
press. 

This new concrete, which resembles 
pumice-stone, is made by adding to ce- 
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ment “strengthened soap bubbles,” a 
froth produced by mixing soap and 
liquid glue. Blocks of this concrete built 
up with plaster and cement may be used 
for inner insulating walls. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


IRAN’S DECREASED COTTON PLANTINGS 


Farmers in many sections of Iran have 
decreased cotton cultivation and substi- 
tuted wheat and barley. For the year 
ending March 20, 1943, about 120,000 
hectares of land have been sown with 
cotton—a little over one-half the nor- 
mal acreage. 

A yield of about 26,000 metric tons is 
expected. Villagers usually consume 
about 10,000 tons. This would leave only 
16,000 tons for the mills which have a re- 
ported consumption of 28,000 tons to feed 
their approximately 130,000 spindles. 
Consequently the exportation of cotton 
is being discouraged, and mills are en- 
deavoring to import an additional supply 
from Iraq. 

During the year ended March 20, 1942, 
cotton exports totaled 4,708 tons, 3,952.5 
destined to Germany, 624.5 to the Soviet 
Union, and 131 to Italy. 


CoTTON GROWING IN PHILIPPINE ISLAND? 


Cotton from the Philippines? Japan’s 
frenzied search for cotton is manifested 
by the fact that 78 representatives of 
Japanese cotton and textile firms met at 
Manila to survey cotton-growing possi- 
bilities, says an Axis news report. 


CONSUMPTION REQUIREMENTS IN SPAIN 


Spain’s 1,640 cotton-textile plants nor- 
mally require about 88,000,000 kilograms 
of cotton, but present consumption is 
considerably below that amount. 

During the first 8 months of 1942, 
47,280,815 kilograms of cotton were im- 
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ported, 29,425,807 from Brazil, 17,162,338 
from Africa, and 692,670 from Egypt. 

Since imports in the last 4 months have 
been almost exclusively from Brazil, that 
country’s entry into the war has caused 
much uneasiness in the cotton trade. 

Cotton cultivation in Spain covers an 
area of about 40,480 hectares with an 
estimated yield of 18,000 bales, or 3,960,- 
000 kilograms. 

Mill operations have improved in re- 
cent months and since early August 
weavers are employed 4 days a week, and 
spinning mills operate full time (6 days). 
Production is now mainly for consump- 
tion rather than for replenishing stocks. 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM 


Exports of cotton yarn in the second 
quarter of 1942 amounted to 4,554,000 
pounds, compared with 4,294,000 for the 
preceding quarter. This is a large drop 
from the 7,744,000 pounds exported in the 
second quarter of 1941. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods showed 
a sharp decline, with a second-quarter 
total of 117,874,000 square yards, com- 
pared with 141,622,000 in the first quarter. 
During the second quarter of the preced- 
ing year 178,695,000 square yards were 
exported. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN RUMANIA 


A Rumanian company, Sericicola, has 
instituted a vigorous campaign to expand 
sericulture in Rumania, and to produce 
about 2,000 tons of cocoons by next year, 
reports an Axis news agency. 

This company recently took over a 
cotton spinning mill at Lugoj, in the 
Banat. 


Synthetic Fibers 


FIBER TO BE PRODUCED FROM SOYBEANS IN 
MANCHURIA 


Staple fiber will be produced from soy- 
beans in Dairen, Kwantung, says an Axis 
news report. The new plant, reported to 
cost 1,000,000 yuan, is to be completed in 
the early part of next year. 


RAYON INDUSTRY IN U. K. 


Conditions in the rayon industry dur- 
ing August remained about the same as 
reported for July, with an insufficient 
quantity of yarn to meet consumer de- 
mands. According to the August report, 
available supplies of yarn were being dis- 
tributed in the proportion of 50 percent 
for manufacture of utility goods, 35 per- 
cent for fabrics for export, and 15 per- 
cent for nonutility cloth. 

Rayon-cloth manufacturers were busy 
on utility cloth in accordance with the 
new specifications, and there was also a 
substantial trade in cloth for Govern- 
ment purposes, particularly in linings. 
Production of nonutility rayon goods is 
not prohibited—which is a source of sat- 
isfaction to the trade, as it provides a 
stimulus for producing goods of higher 
standard which will be of benefit to the 
industry after the war. 

Exports of pure rayon fabrics in the 
second quarter of 1942 were greater than 
ever before, although some may have cov- 
ered orders of many months’ standing. 
Shipments in the first 6 months of this 
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year were higher than for the entire yegy 
of 1940, and almost reached the 12-month 
total for 1941. 

In the second quarter, exports of rayon 
yarn amounted to 4,544,000 pounds, com. 
pared with only 3,676,000 in the first 
quarter, and in the second quarter of 194) 
shipments amounted to 3,914,000 pounds, 
Exports of rayon piece goods reached g 
total of 35,337,000 square yards in the 
second quarter, somewhat less than the 
35,852,000 for the first quarter, but aj. 
most double the 1941 second-quarter 
total of 18,705,000 square yards. 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Latest estimates place Iraq’s 1942 woo} 
clip at 5,000 tons, of which 4,000 tons 
was reported to be on hand as of July 30, 

About 100 tons of pulled wool per 
month is produced from sheep slaugh- 
tered for food. 

Wool transactions in July covered 
smaller quantities and were fewer in 
number than in June, although some 
speculative buying was in progress, 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
BrAZIL’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of raw cotton from Brazil dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1942 amounted 
to 63,698 metric tons, a drop of 52 per- 
cent from the 1941 5-month total, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Shipments to 
Sweden and Spain for this period, how- 
ever, increased—Sweden accounting for 
11,820 tons, compared with 4,892 from 
January through May 1941; and Spain 
11,031 tons, compared with 6,957 for the 
same 5-month period in 1941. Ship- 
ments to Colombia showed a slight de- 
crease, 2,691 tons in 1942 and 3,243 for 
the like period of the preceding year. 

Imports of various textiles in 1941 were 
valued as follows, compared with the 
1940 total, which is given in parentheses: 
Cotton yarns, 28,420 contos (36,190); 
woolen weaving yarn, 15,131 contos (32- 
831); silk weaving yarn, 24,630 (22,641); 
linen piece goods, 26,598 (40,888) ; woolen 
piece goods, 11,370 (11,038) ; woolen parts 
for machines, 9,348 (4,224); and canvas 
11,421 (15,411). 


INDIA’S JUTE INDUSTRY 


For the 1941-42 season, India’s jute 
crop amounted to 5,474,015 bales. This 
is less than half the production for the 
preceding year of 13,186,450 bales—a re- 
flection of the drastic reduction in 
acreage. 

The latest crop, added to existing 
stocks, created a 1941-42 season supply 
of 13,197,545 bales. 

During this period, 1,542,400 bales were 
exported, and 7,224,594 disposed of within 
the country, by home and mill consump- 
tion, leaving an estimated carry-over, on 
June 30, of 3,926,670 bales. 

FLAX GROWING IN IRELAND 

Prospects for flax growing in Ireland 
are said to be bright, as this crop con- 
tinues to find favor with farmers, and 
seed is plentiful. 

Flax has proved very valuable in rope 
and paper making. For this use it is 
dried in the fields and then shocked. 
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New Factory IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new factory at Pretoria, for manu- 
facture of medicated and unmedicated 
cotton-wool, is to begin operations this 
ear. Both the cotton and the materials 
for its antiseptic treatment are to be ob- 
tained from domestic sources. 

This year’s wool yield is expected to 
be somewhat less than last year, because 
of a severe drought in northwestern 


Karroo. 


y. K. MILLs STRIVE TO MEET GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 


Tweed mills remain busy on Govern- 
ment orders. Only a small portion of 
civilian requirements are being supplied, 
in view of the great demand for utility 
clothing. 

Unless new arrangeinents are made, 
hosiery exports to the United States will 
cease on orders remaining unfilled as of 
April 22, 1942, the last date for which 
applications qualify for export license. 


MiILts ACTIVE IN URUGUAY 


Throughout September, woolen mills 
continued operations on a 24-hour basis. 
Cotton weaving mills operated two shifts 
daily, except those using the more scarce 
high-count mercerized yarns, which 
worked only one shift. 

Stocks of both cotton and rayon piece 
goods are reported to be fairly high. 

September saw no change in the wool 
situation, as dealers still held out for a 
minimum price of 11.20 pesos for 10 kilo- 
grams, which is higher than United 
States quotations. Sales of the new clip, 
which will come on the market by the 
middle of October, have been made at ap- 
proximately 10 pesos per 10 kilograms. 
The quality is said to be exceptionally 
good, with a larger clip than last year. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


IRAN’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Approximately 21,500 acres are de- 
voted to tobacco cultivation in Iran dur- 
ing the current year ending March 20, 
1943, according to informal data fur- 
nished by the Tobacco Monopoly of Iran. 
Of this total, 10,378 acres are planted to 
cigarette tobacco, 8,648 acres to “chi- 
book” (pipe tobacco), and 2,471 acres to 
“tombac” (water-pipe tobacco). 

Production is estimated as follows: 3,- 
000,000 kilograms of cigarette tobacco, 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 kilograms of “chi- 
book,” and 2,000,000 kilograms of “tom- 
bac,” 

Local consumption of tobacco during 
the current year (ending March 20, 1943) 
may be estimated as follows: Cigarette 
tobacco, 3,000,000 kilograms; “chibook,” 
5,000,000 kilograms; and “tombac,” about 
2,200,000 kilograms. 

Iranian imports and exports of tobacco 
are small, and insignificant so far as 
American trade is concerned. In the 
year ended March 20, 1942, total imports 
amounted to 13,681 kilograms. Exports 
of leaf tombac amounted to 215,803 kilo- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


grams; cigarette leaf, 316,418 kilograms; 
cigarette and pipe tobacco, 10,000 kilo- 
grams; and Cigarettes, 92,260 kilograms. 
The poor harvest anticipated in the cur- 
rent year, because of insecurity in some 
producing centers, may tend to reduce 
future exports. 

Prices paid tobacco farmers by the 
Monopoly have increased 5 percent over 
those reported on September 20, 1941. 

On September 1, 1942, tobacco stocks 
were reported sufficient for 12 months, 
by officials of the Monopoly. 


ToBacco CONSUMPTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Consumption of leaf tobacco in New- 
foundland during the year ended June 
30, 1942, totaled 803,350 pounds, com- 
pared with 732,000 pounds used in the 
preceding year. 

On June 30, 1942, stocks of leaf tobacco 
amounted to only 295,000 pounds (80,000 
pounds of cigarette leaf and 215,000 
pounds of leaf for plug and cut smoking 
tobacco), compared with 480,000 pounds 
on June 30, 1941 (110,000 pounds of 
cigarette leaf and 370,000 pounds of leaf 
for plug and cut smoking tobacco). 
Prices of leaf, as well as plug and cut 
smoking tobacco, advanced somewhat 
during 1941-42. 

Since the arrival in Newfoundland of 
thousands of Americans and Canadians 
in the armed forces, there has been a 
large demand for American cigarettes, 
with soaring tobacco sales expected dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. 

Consumption of raw material in the 
manufacture of tobacco during the 1942- 
43 fiscal year will amount to approxi- 
mately 750,000 pounds of leaf, it is esti- 
mated. Of this amount, 480,000 pounds 
will go into plug smoking tobacco, 190,000 
pounds into cut tobacco for pipe and 
cigarette smoking, the remainder into 
80,000,000 cigarettes. Total consump- 
tion of locally manufactured and im- 
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ported tobacco for the coming year is 
estimated as follows: 640,000 pounds of 
plug smoking tobacco, 400,000 pounds of 
cut tobacco for pipe and cigarette, and 
240,000,000 cigarettes. 





Morocco’s Electricity Shortage 


Hyrdoelectric plants in Morocco have 
been forced to reduce output because of 
low water reserves, and the thermo- 
electric plant at Casablanca has been un- 
able to obtain sufficient coal to permit 
capacity operation. 

Electrical consumption has therefore 
had to be restricted, and drastic orders 
have been issued for that purpose. New 
regulations, effective from September 21 
to October 31, 1942, and in all districts 
except Oudjda and Agadir, include a ban 
on all new installations or increases in 
the amount of current subscribed for. 
The sale of household electrical equip- 
ment is forbidden, and hot-water heaters 
cannot be used. 


The lighting of stores and offices, as 
well as the use of elevators between the 
ground and third floors, is also pro- 
hibited. Only one cement oven at the 
factory at Roches-Noires can be oper- 
ated—electrified railway lines must re- 
duce distances by two-sevenths for pas- 
senger trains and 10 percent for freight 
trains—and mines must cut their elec- 
tricity consumption 40 percent. 

Irrigation pumping stations, industries 
(except cold-storage plants), and all pri- 
vate consumers must reduce their con- 
sumption by 15 percent—based on their 
average consumption during the first 8 
months of 1942. 

In mid-September the hope was ex- 
pressed that the situation would be 
greatly improved with the coming of the 
usual autumn rains. 
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Each of these moves that I have 
enumerated has been fully justified, to 
aid in the solution of a specific war prob- 
lem. Most of them will make a further 
contribution toward the post-war re- 
establishment of our Merchant Marine 
on a proper basis. 


Restoration of World Trade 


These war problems have obviously 
necessitated a considerable governmen- 
tal control and direction of private busi- 
ness. But it is well to bear in mind that 
a return of that control to private busi- 
ness when the war emergency no longer 
exists is a definite part of our program. 
That, as you well know, has been the in- 
tent of the Congress and the Maritime 
Commission since its establishment. 

There has been no change in that 
policy! It is evident that post-war plans 
for a grester Merchant Marine must be 
based upon that premise. It is equally 
evident that the American Merchant Ma- 
rine must serve as the mainstay of trans- 
portation in the economic restoration of 
world commerce when the victory has 
been won. 





Alle cates 


Ships to Allied Governments 


British Government 


A number of new and second-hand 
British ships have been sold to various 
Allied governments, and a memorandum 
on this subject has been issued by the 
British Ministry of War Transport, the 
gist of which follows: 

1. The vessels purchased by Allied gov- 
ernments are to remain on charter to 
the Minister of War Transport for a 
period not exceeding 6 months beyond 
the cessation of hostilities, as in the case 
of British vessels requisitioned by the 
Minister. They are, moreover, to be 
available for the purpose of revictualling 
Europe. 

2. The remuneration for the vessels 
while on charter to the Minister is to b> 
on the same basis as for British vessels 
requisitioned by the Government ‘sub- 
ject to an allowance to cover any neces- 
Sary extra expenses in respect of Allied 
crews.) 

3. Vessels purchased may be trans- 
ferred to Allied flags when complete 
crews of Allied nationalities are provided. 

4. The price which any Allied govern- 
ment has to pay for a vessel is the cost 
of such vessel to the British Government. 

About one-third of the total tonnage 
allocated is second-hand. 





Irish Test Algin for New Uses 


Experiments have been carried out in 
Eire by the Industrial Research Council 
with the view to utilizing algin in making 
waterproofing agents and plastic 
materials. 

A product was developed which proved 
to be a satisfactorv substitute for sago 
flour in the sizing cf twine, and the possi- 
bilities of this material as a substitute 
for starch are also being investigated. 
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Trade Mark Applications — 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Sep- 
tember 29, 1942. Opnosition must be 
filed before November 2, 1942. 

Class Number and 


Trade-mar} Commodity 


Copaca No. 18—Entire class 
Detroit No 5—Entire class 
Sandoval No 5—Entire cless 
Vulcatex No. 3—Entire class 
Borbon No. 23—Entire class 
Crater No. 14—Entire class 


Brazt!.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 
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El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San Sa]. 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 
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Wat Needs Speeds Work on 
Chile-Argentine Rail Link 
Continued from 1] 


this up-to-date fish canning and proc- 
essing plant, which now employs 180 
people. Tuna, sardine, anchovy, and 
other fish are canned, and fish-oil and 
other byproducts are processed. 

A new tourist hotel costing 1,600,000 
pesos is nearing completion in Salta, an- 
ticipating the early completion of the rail- 
road. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


(Continued from opposite page) 


Panama.—The following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on the dates spec‘fied. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 





publication. 
EE 
Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1942 

“Cerveza Hatuey”’ Beer Sept. 21 

and seal. : 

Tiffany Diplomas, stationery, Do. 
dance programs, print- 
ed or engraved, guests 
books, ete., in stands, 
desk sets, pens, ete. 

Tiffany Chinaware, bric-a-brac, Do. 
clay and porcelain 
articles. 

Tiffany Pocket and wall watches Do. 

Tiffany & Co Crystal desk accessories Do. 

Mongol Pencils, pencil holders, Do. 
pen holders, erasers 

Kardex Alphabetical cards, files, Do. 
filing systems, ete. 

Tiffany & Co Chinaware, bric-a-brac, Do. 
clay and_ porcelain 
articles 

Thompson Cotterpins, bolts, ete Sept. 23 

Pepto-Bismol Antiseptic preparation Do. 
for digestive disorders. 

(molin Toilette powder Do. 

Friolite Fluorescent lights, elec- Do. 
tric light accessories, 
etc 

Lucite Plastic Do. 

Tiffany Crystal desk accessories Do. 

Noiseless Typewriter Do. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 





cation. 
Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
4 tion 
1942 
Hamilton Cigars, cigarettes, to- | Aug. 17 to 
bacco 22 
Comil Drug store and chemical Do 
products 
Goris do Do 
Hemopam biline do Do 
Kinectine do Do 
Son-Ril Toilet and perfumery Do 
Biahasa Foodstuffs, groceries, Do 
animal and dairy prod- 
ucts, soap, candles, 
ete 
Mapel! Industrial and agricul- | Sept. 2&to 
tural machinery. Oct. 5 
Eplix Paper, stationery, Do. 
hooks, etc 
Sintelax Paints, varnishes, etc Do 
Barclay's Beverages Do 
Giro-Top Toys Do 
Sayno Drug store and chemical Do 
products, perfumery 
and toilet 
Angrex do Do 
Selz Beverages Do 
Pullman Transport in general Do. 
Simplex do Do 
Nolitiazol Drug store and chemical Do 


Tonsor-Kappel 


products 
Toilet and perfumery 





The finding of at least 50,000 rubber 
trees of the Castilla type in the State of 
Yaracuy, Venezuela (near the Gulf of 
Triste), was recently reported from that 
north-coast South American Republic. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
October 20, 1942. 


No. 410—Current Controls Bulletin No. 52 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 52 covering the 
following items: 


I. Extension of Life of License. 


Individual export licenses to the other 
American Republics will be extended for 
a period of 2 months from the expiration 
date of the license provided all of the fol- 
lowing circumstances exist: 

a. An application has been made for 
freight space (on form BEW 138). 

b. The shipping priority rating on the 
license affected is “AA,” “A,” or “B.” 

c. The license is scheduled to expire 
within 2 months from the date of certifi- 
cation of the freight space application to 
the War Shipping Administration, by the 
Office of Exports. 

d. The certification is to be made more 
than 5 days prior to the expiration date 
of the export license. 

Where licenses are extended in this 
manner, one copy of the freight space ap- 
plication (BEW 138) will be stamped by 
the Office of Exports authorizing the ex- 
tension of these licenses for a period of 2 
months beyond the original date of ex- 
piration. 
turned to the shipper when the applica- 
tion is certified to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and shall be presented by 
the shipper to the Collector of Customs as 
authority for exporation under these 
licenses within the additional 2-months 
period. 


II. Appeal for Higher Shipping Priority 
Rating. 


Cargo space is assigned, within the lim- 
its of available tonnage, to each destina- 
tion in the other American Republics in 
accord with (1) the priority ratings given 
to each individual license, and (2) the 
priority ratings for general license goods 
as set forth in section I of the Compre- 
hensive Export Control Schedule. 

An exporter requiring a higher ship- 
ping priority rating in order to obta:n 
cargo space for a specific shipment may 
file an appeal in triplicate with the Office 
of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D.C. Such an appeal shall 
have a heading entitled “Appeal for a 
Higher Shipping Priority Rating’ and 
shall set forth the following information 
in a series of numbered answers. 

1. Individual or general license number. 

2. Portion of shipment which is at point 
of exit from United States ready to 
be exported. (Report in units of 
quantity as specified for the com- 
modity in Section I of the Compre- 
hensive Export Control Schedule; 
also give gross weight in pounds.) 


This stamped copy will be re-- 


3. Location of goods at point of exit: in 
railroad cars, railroad storage, etc. 

4 Portion cf shipment which remains to 
be forwarded to the point of exit. 
(Reports in units of quantity as 
spec:fied for the ccmmodity in Sec- 
tion I of the Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule; also give gross 
weight in pounds.) 

5. Where information is available, the 
stage of manufacture of such por- 
tions: completed, in process, not 
started. 

6. Whether material or article is manu- 
factured to specifications not nor- 
mally used in the United States; if 
manufactured to foreign specifica- 
tions, explain. 

7. Rating originally assigned to the com- 
modity to be exported. 

8. Description of the commodity as it 
appears on the license. (If under 
general license, a brief description 
of the commedity and its Depart- 
ment of Commerce Schedule B 
number.) 

9. Specific reasons why the applicant be- 
lieves that a higher rating is justi- 
fied. ‘ 

10. Serial number of freight space ap 
plication if one has already been 
filed. 

11. Status of freight space application— 
certified to War Shipping Admin- 
istration, certified to Cargo Clear- 
ance Office, etc. 


If the shipment weighs over 2240 
pounds and an application for freight 
space has not previously been filed, the 
applicant shall submit such an applica- 
tion (BEW 138) and the appropriate 
acknowledgment card (BEW 142) with 
his appeal. 


III. Export of Technical Data in Film 
and Photographic Form 


Attention of exporters is called to the 
fact that the provisions with respect to 
photographic film, plates, and paper 
(page 88 of Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 9) apply only to the 
shipment of such materials as commodi- 
ties, and do not eliminate the necessity 
of obtaining an appropriate Technical 
Data License, pursuant to the regulations 
and instructions governing the export of 
technical data generally. 

Technical data which has been reduced 
to Microfilm or which appears in other 
film or photographic form may be ex- 
ported only under a Technical Data Li- 
cense. Specifically, patent applications, 
patent amendments, research laboratory 
and testing reports, blue prints, draw- 
ings, specifications and any other similar 
forms of technical data, if reduced to 
Microfilm or any other photographic 
form MUST be exported as technical 
data, rather than as commodities, pur- 
suant to the instructions appearing in 
Section III of Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 9. Where a Tech- 
nical Data License is required, the pro- 
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cedure outlined for photographic film, 
plate, and paper as commodities is not 
applicable. In submitting films contain- 
ing the types of material designed for ex- 
amination and approval by the Technical 
Data License Division, the exporter 
should, if possible, submit with the films 
the original document which has been 
photographed, requesting specifically 
that such document be returned after ex- 
amination. In conformity with the regu- 
lations governing the export of Technical 
Data the exporter must, in addition, sub- 
mit an affidavit stating that the Micro- 
film or other photographic form contains 
no material other than that appearing in 
the original documents, etc. 

Holders of Technical Data Blanket Li- 
censes may export directly (under the 
provisions of Section I of Standard In- 
structions No. I), attached as a rider to 
such licenses, Microfilm or other photo- 
graphic reproductions of routine tech- 
nical data. 


IV. Shipping Priority Ratings 


The shipping priority ratings for the 
articles and materials listed below are 
changed as indicated from the ratings as 
shown in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 9: 





. Ship- 
Sched- | : 
ule B | Item ping 
<a priority 
ees rating 
1716 Whisky Po ee Te ROR D 
1719 Other distilled liquors and com- 
pounds containing spirits ¢ D 
3857.7 | Sleeping and lounging garments, knit 
or woven (include pajamas, gowns, 
robes and kimonos) D 
9301 Mechanical pencils of plastic ma- 
| terials ee C 
9302 | Mechanical pencils of materials other 
than plastics eae Tae C 
9321 Writing ink Be : B 








Restrictions Removed on Parcel Post 
Packages Sent Overland to Nicara- 
gua. 


The Postmaster General has an- 
nounced that, inasmuch as arrange- 
ments have been made for the forwarding 
of mail matter, including parcel post, 
overland via Mexico to Nicaragua, the 
recent restrictions on weight (11 pounds) 
and on size of parcel-post packages for 
destinations outside the continental 
United States shall not apply to parcel- 
post packages to Nicaragua. At the same 
time considerably higher rates of postage 
were announced as effective on such 
packages, which will be routed exclusively 
‘o San Antonio, Tex., for forwarding to 
Nicaragua via Mexico. Postage will range 
from 63 cents for 1 pound to $10.08 for 
44 pounds (formerly from 14 cents to 
$6.16). Restrictions limiting the fre- 
quency of sending packages are also re- 
moved. 





The Fonopostal Service—that of send- 
ing spoken messages by records—has now 
been extended to Bolivia, according to 
announcements in the press of La Paz. 
Fonopostal has been in general use in 
Argentina for several years; interchange 
of these records will now be made with 
Bolivia. 
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I. G. FARBEN 
‘Adds the Balkans to the Reich” 


(Continued from p. 10) 


000 metric tons in 1939, were among the 
most important in Europe. Some of the 
Bor copper was formerly refined in the 
United States. Plans had been formu- 
lated before the outbreak of the war to 
recover sulfur as a byproduct from the 
copper pyrite ores. The Trepca mines in 
southern Serbia account for lead produc- 
tion, and also recover sulfur from lead 
ores. 

Antimony is another mineral which 
because of its alloys and chemical uses 
is in Europe often included with chem- 
ical production. Yugoslav antimony 
production which rose from 8,000 metric 
tons in 1937 to 24,000 metric tons in 1940 
is among the largest in the world. The 
leading Yugoslav antimony producer is 
Montania A. G., capitalized at 10,000,000 
dinars. This firm, now in German 
hands, operates a mine at Kostjnik and 
a smelter at Zajaca-Brasina in the 
Banat. 


Bulgaria 
Roses, To Heal—and Eat 


Although domestic production has ex- 
panded in recent years, the bulk of Bul- 
garia’s chemicals and allied products are, 
of necessity, imported. Only soap, vin- 
egar, alcohol, matches, glue, and mint 
and rose oils are made in Sufficient quan- 
tities to satisfy domestic needs. The 
last-named three are exported, along 
with glycerin and crude drugs, especially 
opium alkaloids from poppies. 


In Bulgaria’s industries, considerable 
amounts of Belgian, Swiss, French, Ital- 
ian, Czech, British, and German capital 
were still invested in 1937, In the mod- 
ern sense, the chemical industry of Bul- 
garia is only 15 years old. In 1939 the 
chemical industry accounted for 6.4 per- 
cent and in 1940 for 8 percent (1,500,- 
000,000 leva) of the total value of Bul- 
garian industrial production. The chem- 
ical industry uses, mainly, the available 
domestic raw materials, such as sun- 
flower seed oil, tobacco leaves, and cotton 
waste. At present there is a considerable 
deficit in chemical fertilizers, which must 
be imported from Germany. 


Of Bulgarian chemical production, rose 
oil is of great importance. Bulgarian 
rose essence, distilled largely under State 
control, in recent years is reported to 
have supplied 80 percent of the world’s 
annual consumption of 3,000 kilograms. 
German nutrition experts are organizing 
Bulgarian collection of wild-rose hips for 
extracting vitamin C. A modern drying 
plant was completed near the capital, 
Sofia, in 1941. In 1940 Bulgaria exported 
to Germany 1,200,000 kilograms of wild- 
rose hips, equivalent to the vitamin C 
requirements of 10,000,000 people, and 
expected to treble this amount in 1941. 
The rose hips are dried and ground, and 
the meal added to foodstuffs, especially 
jams and jellies. A new medicinal use 
for rose oil has been tried recently in 
Bulgaria. Because of its antiseptic ef- 
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fect, rose oil has been administereg 
in injections for treating tubercylg, 
patients. 


More Basic Chemicals? 


Since the outbreak of the war, By. 
garia has been trying to produce more 
basic chemicals for local industries as 
well as to supply its Army. A carbon 
bisulphide plant, the first of its king in 
Bulgaria, was to be erected this year With 
the participation of an I. G. subsidig 
Deutsche Anilin-Farben Weibel & (Cy, 
This firm recently acquired the lacque, 
factory Iskevitsch & Levy in Rutschuk. 

Oil-seed planting on a smaller scale 
than in Rumania has been practiced jp 
recent years under German direction 
and the Reich has been carefully watch. 
ing Bulgarian pyrethrum planting, Ip 
quality, Bulgarian pyrethrum flowers 
used as insecticides, are claimed to com. 
pare favorably with the Yugoslay 
Japanese, and U. S. S. R. product. — 


Rumania 
Oil, Edible and Other 


Oils, mineral and vegetable, account 
for the Reich’s interest in Rumania, 4Al- 
though Rumanian oil production, cen- 
tered around Ploesti, is only about 25 
percent of the world’s total and declined 
steadily from 8,700,000 metric tons in 
1936 to an estimated 6,100,000 tons in 
1940, it is the most important European 
oil source outside the Soviet Union. In 
1939, Anglo-Dutch, French, American, 
Belgian, Rumanian, and Italian owned 
wells, in that order, produced oil in Ru- 
mania. Since then, the Rumanian Govy- 
ernment, under German pressure, has 
been aiding the German Kontinentale 
Oel A. G., in which the German chemical] 
industry is strongly interested, in gain- 
ing control of the Rumanian oil indus- 
try. This firm recently announced an 
agreement with the Rumanian firm, 
Astra Romana, whereby German pros- 
pectors, engineers, and machinery are to 
be employed in exploring important Ru- 
manian oil property. 


Carbon Black, Buna Rubber 


To utilize natural gas occurring with 
petroleum, carbon black has been manu- 
factured in recent years around Ploesti 
in plants in which the German chemical 
industry has an interest. Several years 
ago, Bata, Czechoslovak shoe and tire 
manufacturer, established the Romcar 
S. A. R., Bucharest, to manufacture car- 
bon black, important ingredient in rub- 
ber-tire fabrication. 

At present I. G. Farben, and a Ruman- 
ian concern are planning to establish a 
plant to produce 3,000 tons of synthetic 
Buna rubber a year from Rumanian nat- 
ural gas. A company which was organ- 
ized last year will use natural gas for 
iron smelting, where it replaces coke in 
a process developed in Germany. Nat- 
ural gas is also reported to be used as 4 
raw material for formaldehyde in Ru- 
mania. The Rumanian Solvay Co. oper- 
ates its large soda plants with natural- 
gas power from the National Methane 
Gas Co. 
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In addition to supplying wheat, Ru- 

ania has become the center of the 
peich’s efforts through I. G. Farben to 
increase Oilseed production. In 1941 
it was planned to increase Rumanian 
areas Planted in oil seeds, as follows: 
Cotton from 50,000 to 100,000 acres; flax, 
to 200,000 acres; castor-beans, to 2,500 
acres; and sunflowers, to 1,000,000 acres. 
py a decree of July 27, 1941, the “So- 
jagra” *‘S. A. R., a joint German- 
Rumanian concern, in which I. G. Far- 
pen is also interested, was given the sole 
right to buy up oilseeds of all kinds, to 
supply oilseeds to factories, and the ex- 
cusive right to export oil and oilseeds 
to Germany. I. G. Farben and the Ru- 
manian cellulose firm Arneschti are 
planning to establish a new cellulose 
factory, using reeds and bulrushes of the 
Danube delta as a raw material. 


Oilseed Growers’ Qualms 


In connection, with the much-pub- 
licized growing of oilseeds in Rumania, 
it must be added that results have not 
peen entirely satisfactory. Among other 
things, Balkan growers are apprehensive 
as to how they will dispose of their new 
crops when oversea sources for Germany, 
such as Argentina and the United States, 
areopen again. In such case, because of 
their higher production costs and 
smaller-scale operations, Balkan grow- 
ers would be at a competitive disadvan- 
tage unless subsidized by the Reich or 
their own governments. 

In the chemical field proper, Rumania 
has a small, but growing, industry. Its 
production in 1939 was valued at around 
$32,000,000, which made it the country’s 
fifth most important industry—following 
textiles, foodstuffs, metallurgical, and 
petroleum production. The chemical in- 
dustry comprises around 300 plants, em- 
ploying about 18,000 workers. Most of 
the plants are fairly small, and one-third 
are to be found in the Province of Bucegi 
and some in Temesvar, and in Sieben- 
burgen, parts of which were lost to 
Hungary. 


Foreign Capital's Role 


Foreign capital was strongly repre- 
sented in the chemical industry, although 
not as strongly as in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Before the war, Belgian capital 
predominated, in the heavy chemical 
field, especially in soda production, and 
Swiss capital predominated in chlorine, 
caustic soda, and ammonia production. 
French capital was strongly represented 
in the perfume and cosmetics field, Swed- 
ish capital in match production, and 
Czech, Hungarian, and German capital 
in a number of fields. Leading firms 
were Solvay, Marasesti, Nitrogen, Phoe- 
nix, Timis, R. I. M. M. A. 

The State controls explosive and 
match production. The chemical in- 
dustry as a whole has not been directly 
subsidized by the Government, but has 
been greatly helped, for military rea- 
sons, in recent years by import restric- 
tions and credits granted by the Creditul 
Industrial (Industrial Credit Co.). Fer- 
tilizer production is not so well devel- 
oped, since the application of fertilizer 
per acre in Rumania is among the low- 
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est in Europe, and agricultural yields are 
only one-half those of western Europe. 

As shown in table 2 (part I of this arti- 
cle, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 17) Germany captured a large share 
of Rumania’s foreign trade in chemicals, 
and in some other products. Machin- 
ery, iron products, chemicals, metal man- 
ufactures, and vehicles were the chief 
items imported from Germany in 1939, 
and grain, oil, fruits, and animal fodders 
were the main commodities exported to 
Germany in 1939. For the first 9 months 
of 1939, Germany supplied nearly $4,000,- 
000 worth of Rumania’s total chemical 
imports of $6,600,000. Coal-tar dyes, 
pharmaceuticals, heavy chemicals, rub- 
ber goods, tanning extracts, and rayon 
are the chief chemical import items. 
Chemical exports are small and com- 
prise largely wood-distillation products 
and glue. 


Greece 
Rosins and Turpentine for Paint 


It is necessary for occupied Greece to 
import a large part of its chemicals. De- 
fense measures, tariffs, and import re- 
strictions helped build up a chemical 
industry, the output of which rose from 
161,000,000 drachmas in 1921 to 2,450,- 
000,000 drachmas in 1939 ($20,000,000), 
to become the second largest Greek in- 
dustry. Only about one-fifth of the 
population is engaged in industrial pro- 
duction, which has been handicapped by 
lack of domestic fuel resources. 

About 60 percent of the materials used 
in chemical plants have to be imported 
despite strenuous efforts to utilize more 
domestic raw materials, which include 
Mediterraean agricultural products, 
herbs, olive oil, and rosin, and small de- 
posits of minerals such as iron ore and 
pyrites, lignite, magnesite, chromite, 
emery, bauxite, nickel, and lead. Min- 
eral deposits and natural herbs and 
drug products have not been very sys- 
tematically exploited in the past. To- 
bacco is widely grown and normally sup- 
plies 40 percent or more of Greece’s 
total exports. 

Although 376 chemical plants, employ- 
ing 10,000 persons, were reported at the 
end of 1938, more than half of the em- 
ployment and two-thirds of the installed 
horsepower is accounted for by four ma- 
jor companies. Most industrial chem- 
icals are produced by the Greek Chemical 
Products & Fertilizer Corporation, which 
also supplies about 90 percent of the 
chemical fertilizers consumed in Greece. 

Five dye manufacturers, of which the 
Dyestuffs Manufacturing Corporation of 
Piraeus is most important, supply about 
three-fourths of the dyes needed by the 
textile industry. The Hellenic Powder & 
Cartridge Manufacturing Co., of Athens, 
supplies practically all of Greece’s mil- 
itary and industrial explosives. The 
Wines & Spirits Co., Athens, supplies 
about one-half the country’s alcohol, 
which is produced chiefly from dried cur- 
rants and figs. 


Greek Chemical Trade 


Chemical imports greatly exceed ex- 
ports. In 1939, imports were valued at 
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934,000,000 drachmas and exports at 381,- 
000,000 drachmas. Germany supplied 40 
percent of total Greek chemical imports, 
mostly chemical fertilizers, medicinal 
preparations, coal-tar dyes and pigments, 
and other industrial chemicals, and 
Great Britain normally supplies large 
amounts of copper sulfate needed to 
spray Greek vineyards. Italy supplies 
sulfur needed as a fungicide and for 
chemical production, Greece normally 
sends rosins and turpentine to Italy, Ger- 
many, and Rumania, and fertilizers to 
Egypt and the Near East, and wine lees 
to Germany. 

Germany, through banking operations, 
is trying to control Greek industry and 
develop local resources to secure more 
agricultural products and minerals, but 
will also need to supply scarce chemicals 


to keep Greece’s agriculture and industry 
running. 


Turkey, the Neutral 


Although sometimes included with the 
Near East, Turkey is often regarded, 
with Greece, as part of the Balkans— 
probably because it controlled much of 
the area before World WarI. Its chem- 
ical imports greatly exceed exports. In 
the last few years, leadership in its 
foreign and chemical trade has shifted 
between Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy. Before the outbreak of the war, 
Germany supplied roughly 50 percent of 
Turkey’s chemical imports. At the be- 
ginning of 1940, Italy became important 
as a source of chemicals, and, when Italy 
entered the war, England and Rumania 
became the chief suppliers, although 
Germany has again advanced in the 
most recent period. The increase in 
Great Britain’s exports of industrial 
chemicals to Turkey in the first year of 
the war (September 1939 to September 
1940) was unusual, rising to £150,000 
sterling from £51,000 during the com- 
parable period of the preceding year. 

Turkey’s total chemical imports in 
1939 were valued at around 8,000,000 
Turkish pounds ($6,200,000) and chem- 
ical exports at 2,000,000 Turkish pounds 
($1,400,000). The Reich supplied ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 Turkish pounds of 
the chem:val imports, which consisted 
chiefly of pharmaceuticals and heavy 
chemicals, and also rubber, dyes, rayon, 
plastics, and fertilizers. Turkey’s chem- 
ical exports are licorice, opium, beeswax, 
gum tragacanth, rose oil, and tanning 
extracts. 

Although special efforts have been 
made by the Turkish Government in re- 
cent years to industrialize the country, 
by a program launched in 1934 but not 
really getting under way until 1937, it 
is still predominantly agricultural. The 
State has financed much of the new in- 
dustrial development and has been buy- 
ing up foreign-owned factories as much 
as possible. 


Nazis See Potentialities 


Surveying Turkey’s raw materials, the 
German publication “Chemische Indus- 
trie” reports that agricultural yield could 
be expanded considerably if the low rate 
of fertilizer consumption were increased. 
As a matter of fact, the Anatolian 
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coastal areas are among the most fertile 
in the Mediterranean region. The in- 
land plateaus, despite a bad climate, are 
considered by the Germans as potential 
sources of large amounts of minerals, 
wool, and mohair. 

The Turkish Government has been ac- 
tive for the last 10 years in trying to de- 
velop Anatolian copper and chrome de- 
Posits, partly with the help of French 
and British:capital. Moderate amounts 
of coal and lignite are to be found, and 
future chemical-development plans in- 
clude coal liquefaction to supply motor 
fuel. Exploratory drilling for petroleum 
has not been too promising, although 
good iron ore and manganese deposits 
have been found. 

At the iron and steel plant a Karabuk, 
which began operations in June 1939, 
chemical byproducts, ammonium sulfate, 
benzol, toluol, and naphthalene are now 
being produced. German firms were 
awarded contracts in recent years to set 
up plants for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid and superphosphates at Cata- 
lagzi, and caustic soda and chlorine at 
Izmit, as part of the 5-year industrializa- 
tion program. 


Germans Steadily Active 


The German-Turkish trade negotia- 
tions at the end of 1941 provided for 
placing orders for machinery and other 
German products, valued at 18,000,000 
Turkish pounds, to be supplied by Ger- 
many in 1942 if, in return, it gets 90,000 
tons of Turkish chrome ore in 1943. The 
new agreement also calls for increased 
exploitation of other Turkish metals. 

Turkey is among the world’s leading 
chrome producers, along with Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and the U. S. S. R. As 
early as 1936, Germany was reported to 
have purchased from Swedish interests 
chrome and manganese mines in Turkey 
and some located on a Greek island in 
the Aegean Sea. The mines were de- 
veloped with German mining machinery, 
in return for which the ore produced was 
to be shipped to Germany. 





War's Effect on Venezuela’s 
Economy 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Exchange Position Altered 


An interesting aspect of the effects of 
the war on Venezuelan finances is the 
change in the exchange position. In 
previous years the emphasis has been on 
controlled exchange, with the allocation 
of exchange for foreign purchases being 
closely regulated in accordance with na- 
tional interest. Exchange was made 
available at a favorable rate only if the 
purpose for its use met certain estab- 
lished requirements. 

However, since difficulties in shipping 
have greatly reduced the volume of im- 
ports, the demand for available exchange 
has also decreased. The emphasis has 
now shifted from one of restricting im- 
ports, by regulating the payment for for- 
eign purchases, to one of encouraging 
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importation by easing exchange pur- 
chases. Prior to May 1942 the selling 
rates in the free and official markets 
usually differed considerably, but since 
that date selling rates in both markets 
have been at 3.35 bolivares to the dollar, 
with the Central Bank ready to main- 
tain this rate by buying or selling on the 
market, should the need arise. 


Drop in Main Revenues 


The more serious effect of the war on 
Venezuelan finances has been the dimi- 
nution of Government revenues from the 
two chief sources, import duties and pe- 
troleum. Together, these two sources 
have formerly provided more than two- 
thirds of the total revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. It is yet uncertain as to just 
how serious the decreases in these reve- 
nues will be, but, anticipating some de- 
crease, an additional source of revenue 
has been provided by the passage of the 
first income-tax law to be applied in 
Venezuela. It will go into effect at the 
start of the new calendar year. 

The recently approved 1942-43 budget 
estimated both revenues and expendi- 


tures at 320,000,000 bolivares. The chief 
items are as follows: 
REVENUES 
Millions of 
Sources bolivares 
Import duties 85 
Cigarette taxes 25 
Liquor taxes- 25 
Stamp taxes 22 
ee , z 70 
Internal taxes on petroleum products 16 
Treasury reserve a aes - 9 
SO a 25 
Other- -- -- ‘ 43 
Total 320 
EXPENDITURES 
Millions of 
Departmental budgets bolivares 
ae 86 
Treasury - -- 27 
War and Navy 39 
Public works 80 
Education - 23 
Sanitation and welfare 17 
Agriculture --_---- —ee 18 
Labor and communications 18 
Other .... 12 
PE ciiiianmas 320 


Part of the 80,000,000 bolivares desig- 
nated for public works will be obtained 
from the $20,000,000 loan recently nego- 
tiated with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

Gold reserves in Venezuela are the 
highest in the history of the country. 
Both bank deposits and money in cir- 
culation are high at this time. These 
factors, together with the shortage of 
certain goods, make an inflationary sit- 
uation possible. However, the Govern- 
ment has taken energetic measures for 
the control of prices, and, although there 
is some uneasiness and some substantial 
price advances are evident, the situation 
has not become acute. 


Standard of Living Affected 


The factor in Venezuelan economy 
most vulnerable to the effects of the war 
is the cost of living. Even before the 
war such costs were higher in Venezuela 
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than elsewhere in Latin America, ang 
since then there have been substantia] 
increases. In part, the recent rising 
costs reflect increased prices in the 
United States, since Venezuela must de. 
pend on the United States for a large 
share of its imports. Besides increasin 
costs, Venezuela is, as already explaineg 
also confronted by growing unemploy. 
ment, shortages of certain importeg 
foodstuffs and vital materials, and dis. 
ruption of normal supply and transpor. 
tation services. 

To alleviate the effects of the war op 
the standard of living, Venezuela has 
taken numerous energetic measures to 
regulate the supply and the Costs of es. 
sential commodities and services, The 
efforts at price control began as early 
as 1939 when, at the outbreak of the war 
a Presidential decree of September 9 was 
promulgated, setting up price-contro] 
boards in 162 districts of the Republic. 
These local boards were required to fix 
and publish semimonthly maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for each of 
an enumerated list of articles of prime 
necessity. 

However, it was not until October 1, 
1941, that the National Price Contro} 
Board was established, to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the price-contro| 
system. The duties of the Board were 
considerably amplified by a decree of 
May 7, 1942, giving it power not only 
to fix prices but to freeze, commandeer, 
and allocate stocks of articles of prime 
necessity and also to regulate the trans- 
port facilities of the country. 


Rationing and Conservation 


The rationing powers of the Board 
have been used thus far to control the 
distribution of iron reinforcing rods and 
bars, wheat flour, and automobile tires 
and tubes. Authorization for the sale 
of automobiles and trucks is also required. 
With the exception of imported wheat 
flour, of which the Board reserves a cer- 
tain percentage of each shipment, the 
supply and distribution of these articles 
have been left to the merchants, subject 
to the authorizations issued by the Board. 


Efforts of the Board to conserve stocks 
of articles scarcity of which is serious, 
or threatens to become so, have gone 
beyond restricting sales and _ setting 
prices for these products. Particularly 
notable have been the measures to con- 
serve automobile and truck tires. Using 
the power granted to regulate and requi- 
sition internal transport facilities, the 
Board has restricted automotive traffic 
on two principal highways—those be- 
tween Caracas and La Guaira and 
between Valencia and Puerto Cabello. 
The percentage of carrying capacity 
which trucks must take in each load and 
the number of weekly trips which trucks 
and busses may take on these highways 
have been fixed. The control and con- 
servation of motor traffic in Venezuela 
is of particular importance since the 
distribution system is primarily based on 
trucking, railroad facilities being of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Compliance with the price and ration- 
ing regulations established by the Na- 
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tional Price Control Board have in gen- 
eral been very good, especially in the 
Federal District. It has proven more 
dificult, however, to secure as effective 
a control in the interior, since the in- 
spection services are not yet fully or- 
ganized and functioning in these remoter 
regions. 


Unemployment Poses Questions 


Unemployment is serious enough to 
have engaged the special attention of the 
Government. The largest number of 
unemployed are in the petroleum indus- 
try, while additional numbers are unem- 
ployed because of the curtailments in 
the construction industry and in the pub- 
lic-works program, in consequence of a 
lack of building materials. In the south- 
ern part of the country similar shortages 
have caused a reduction of operations in 
the gold mines. 

To keep unemployment at a minimum, 
the Government is laying particular 
stress on maintaining a substantial pub- 
lic-works program. But for this it must 
depend on imports of cement, iron rein- 
forcing rods, and machinery from the 
United States. Additional employment 
may be found in the rubber-gathering 
program and in expansion of other 
promising local industries, such as the 
fishing industry. 


Living Costs Mount 


Despite the measures taken by the 
Government, there have been substan- 
tial increases in the cost of living in 
Venezuela, particularly in the prices of 
foodstuffs, in more recent months. 
Items on which prices have advanced 
the most are primarily imported food- 
stuffs such as rice, wheat flour, lard, 
and potatoes. Increases in the cost of 
these individual items have been much 
greater than the 10 percent rise indi- 
cated in official indexes of the general 
cost of living in Venezuela. 

However, the general food situation 
cannot be considered as alarming, and it 
has improved markedly in recent weeks. 
This improvement is largely due to sub- 
stantial shipments from Argentina of 
wheat flour, animal fats, and raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of edible oils. 
Further importations of rice from Ecua- 
dor are expected to relieve the some- 
what critical situation existing in regard 
to this vital foodstuff. Thus, although 
the country may have to forego the en- 
joyment of many items which in normal 
times might be considered necessities, at 
present it appears that the situation re- 
garding essential needs promise€s Ccon- 
tinued improvement. 


Blessings in Disguise 


It may well be that the numerous hard- 
ships and sacrifices which Venezuela has 
experienced are a blessing in disguise. 
As a result of the measures taken by the 
Government to improve and increase do- 
mestic production of essential needs, par- 
ticularly foodstuffs, the coming of peace 
may find Venezuela with a more stable 
economy than before the War. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies Of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


FOOD—A WEAPON FOR VICTORY. 
Bertram Fowler. 1942. 185 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Describes the tremendous task of 
the United States in feeding the starving 
European continent at the end of the 
war. Mr. Fowler points out that we 
must act now, that we cannot wait until 
the end of hostilities to prepare this gi- 
gantic task. Our army of doctors, of 
food administrators, of benevolent po- 
licemen, must be ready to march across 
the boundaries as soon as victory is won. 
Reviews the period of depression and un- 
employment following World War I and 
explains how a similar condition can be 
avoided after the present war. 

Available from: Little, Brown & Co., 34 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COMING BATTLE OF GER- 
MANY. William B. Ziff. 1942. 280 pp. 
Price, $2.50. The author integrates the 
strategy of air warfare with its support- 
ing attack techniques and shows how we 
can win the war not only in the shortest 
time but at the lowest cost of life and 
materials. Explains attack techniques 
in detail, showing how they can be made 
to work, what they would cost us in 
money, energy, and materials, the style 
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and organization required, and the nec- 
essary steps to carry the job through. 
Every aspect of air warfare, including 
that which may be directed against us, 
is analyzed fully, including demolition 
and gas war. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
WN. Y. 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE 
LEAGUE 1941-1942 SUBMITTED BY 
THE ACTING SECRETARY-GENERAL. 
League of Nations. 1942. 94 pp. Price, 
50 cents. Shows that such activities, 
especially economic, financial, social, and 
humanitarian, as could be maintained in 
present circumstances have been pur- 
sued in Geneva and at the League’s offices 
in the United States. The report not 
only summarizes past and present work, 
but attempts to envisage, with regard to 
certain activities of the League, what 
the situation is likely to be after the war 
and what services the organs of the 
League might render in the work of post- 
war reconstruction in various fields. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE GUILT OF THE GERMAN 
ARMY. Hans Ernest Fried. 1942. 426 
pp. Price, $3.50. Shows that the Ger- 
mans have been persistently taught that 
the present war is a continuation of 
World War I. Explains the relations be- 
tween the German Army and the Na- 
tional Socialists, how the German mili- 
tarists managed to survive, even to come 
into power again with renewed vitality, 
and Germany’s political ideas for the 
future. States that the long-accepted 
belief that Hitler and the Army are hos- 
tile is false, for in the assumption that 
Hitler alone is responsible for this second 
conflict lies the great danger of still an- 
other falsely concluded and futile peace. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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